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Part II.—LACHESIS. 





BOOK III. 
Puss IN Boots. 
CHAPTER I. 
Andreas.—Oyez ! Oyez ! Oyes! 
Good folk, I pray you all draw nigh, 
With gaping mouth and sealéd eye, 
And see what Jove shall send. 
I’m Medicorum Medicus, 


And cure all qualms without a fuss— 
Oyez !—Old names to mend! 


Gulp down a dose of glamour pills, 

And straightway chaff the hungry fills, 
Black’s white, and losing wins. 

For aces turn to double six, 

And Madame Columbina’s tricks 
Become Sir Harlequin’s. 


the effect of Aunt Carolines and Uncie Johns upon 

natures and characters that are to them what the young 

2 eaglet is to the middle-aged canary who is born and 

bred in its cage. Olympia could not fail to contrast her life in 
Gressford with the freedom that she felt and read was whirling 
and rushing round and above her bars. The demon of the 
fever of life is not to be exorcised with the only spells that Mrs. 
Westwood knew how to use. Some sort of sudden end must have 
come—and it came in the flash of light and sound that gods and 
girls call a revelation and that sober mortals call a country 
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ball. That had shown her what she desired, and Forsyth had taught 
her what she could do. Then, into all this chaos, the spirit of Love, 
never far off from such as she, tremblingly felt his way. But even 
that blundering spirit was doomed, in her case, to outdo his common 
blunders. How could she, whose text-books of love and life were 
the novels and romances to be found in a house into which no new 
books ever came, imagine that her docile pleasure in the daily 
society of a man who lectured and scolded her, and was neither 
young nor handsome, could have the remotest affinity with the 
wonderful dream which, according to her books, is the privilege of 
the young alone? Nevertheless, it was the thought of him 
alone that made her pause before taking advantage of the sudden 
opening of her cage door; and more, it was he alone whom her 
heart had refused to include in the disgust wherewith Gerald’s 
cowardly hypocrisy had inspired her towards every human being that 
had ever strayed into Gressford St. Mary. All but he were alike her 
enemies and alike unspeakably contemptible—there was nothing for 
her but to spread her wings out into the free broad air. As for 
any observance of her aunt’s proprieties in the manner of her escape, 
it was enough that they were her aunt’s to make her scorn and reject 
them even if she had known what they were. Everything connected 
with the manners and customs of The Laurels was now and hence- 
forth necessarily despicable and wrong. 

Even Major Sullivan himself was now ennobled in her eyes for 
the sake of the contrast he presented to all she had been taught to 
regard as characteristic of a gentleman. He, at any rate, was no 
slave to proprieties, conventionalities, and hypocrisies ; and this, in 
her present mood, was more than enough for her. Since studied 
refinement was the sign of cowardice and falsehood, then open 
vulgarity must be the brand of manhood and honour. That blunder 
has often been made by those who are accounted wise. She had 
read in his face the unmistakable signs of genuine feeling; and 
these, too, are apt to mislead those who have not yet learned 
that even the most thorough-paced rascal may feel just as deeply 
and truly as the most honourable of men. In short, her intro- 
duction to this earth had sown in her the most doubtful of 
seeds: her training had done its best to develop the doubtful 
seeds into monstrous and abnormal blossoms. If the fruit that 
showed itself at last in this wild escapade had turned out other- 
wise, such a result could only have been due to the most surprising 
complication of improbable chances. 

As to her disguise, she had, as we know, long pined for the 
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manhood in which, as she believed in her bewildered ignorance, she 
could alone find satisfaction for her random energies. What had 
Forsyth himself told her only yesterday? “No woman ever 
yet reached the front rank—and, if she could, she would be so 
unutterably miserable that it were better for her never to have been 
born.” If Love had found his way to her he had come unknown. 
But he could not come without effect—if he comes not openly, 
he must come disguised, and always in the guise of some longing 
unattained. She would be in the front rank and would not be 
miserable therein; and so, if it were impossible to do this as a 
woman, she must become a man. Many another woman, with better 
knowledge of the world, has thought that in order to change the 
nature of her sex she has only to change the cut of her clothes. 

It was in this scornful and indignant mood of impulsive resolution 
that she left her newly-found foster-father enslaved by the very 
extravagance of her self-will, and stole back to The Laurels—for the 
last time. She who had scarcely once set her foot beyond the 
bounds of Gressford parish was about to step at once across the 
threshold of the universe. And yet, with all her hatred for the past, with 
all her burning desire for the unknown possibilities of the future, she 
almost hoped, as well as feared, that some hand, or word, or look 
might prove strong enough to bar irrevocably the door of her cage. 

None of the forms of a romantic elopement had to be gone through. 
Less than in the afternoon was there any loved home to leave—no 
more than then were there any loving hearts to be broken. She was 
simply an escaping prisoner. But still, even life-long prisoners have 
been known to suffer a pang when on the point of quitting their 
gaol. She and all the trifles that made up The Laurels had been for 
so long parts of the same whole, that to cut herself adrift from them 
was like a surgical operation, necessary and wholesome, but not the 
less bitter for being inflicted by her own hand and her own free will. 
There was still time before the dinner hour—that daily crisis in the 
history of The Laurels—for her to do everything that need be done, 
so long as she could manage to carry out her preparations unseen. 

Happily—or unhappily—she had ample time; for there was 
nobody to whom she need bid even a covert good-bye. There was 
not even a dog whose caress might have proved that last link to 
keep her back that she half feared and half hoped for. Never did 
mortal since the world began feel so utterly deserted and alone. 
Yet, though strong in her impulse, she felt more like a criminal than 
like a heroine as she crept upstairs to her own room. She nervously 


felt as though she had been doing precisely the same thing under 
Ss 2 
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precisely the same circumstances in some former life before she was 
born. When a stair creaked she recalled those early mornings 
when, almost before daylight, she used to steal books from the 
drawing-room, or carry them back again, with a heart beat- 
ing at every crack for fear the house should be disturbed. But she 
knew what she was about. The whole process of her elopement 
had entered her mind simultaneously with the first thought of it, and 
she had worked it out as she came along as well as her confused 
attempts to gather up the lost times of which the Major had spoken 
would allow. - 

She reached her room,and locked herself in. Then she drew from 
the cupboard that suit of clothes in which she had astonished Aunt 
Caroline, and spread it out upon the bed, as she had done before. 
This was to be no masquerade, however; and some unknown 
instinct made her colour with shame, though nobody was by to see. 
She was but a country girl staring at her cousin’s suit of clothes : 
but she was also an errant demoiselle gazing at the suit of armour in 
which she was to encounter the giants and enchanters of the world. 
There was no element of burlesque in the situation to her. It is the 
spectators, not the actors, who perceive the grotesque contradictions 
of which this life of ours is wholly made. To the lookers-on, all is 
farce—to the actors, all is tragedy; and both are right, for both 
things are one and the same. 

She was still hesitating on the brink before taking the over- 
whelming plunge, when—so slowly did action follow impulse—she 
was startled by the sound of the dinner bell. ‘That well-known 
clang, so innocent and welcome in itself, gave her nerve. She could 
not, after all she had meant to do, go down tamely and face, as if 
nothing had happened, Gerald, and Aunt Caroline, and Uncle John. 
She could not even seem to eat another crumb of their treacherous 
charity. Indeed, the meal itself gave her the opportunity that was 
alone wanting to carry out her scheme. She would not be missed 
for another ten minutes—if she was sent for she need not unlock her 
door. In less time than on the evening of Gerald’s return from sea, 
and without giving the matter another conscious thought, she was 
transformed from a tall and handsome girl into a slight and girlish- 
looking young man, so well disguised by frequent practice as to 
be able to pass muster better than the hundred other women who 
had successfully played the same conjuring trick before her. 

She thought neither of luggage nor of money. The first was 
beyond her strength, and the necessity of the second never occurred 
to her. Besides, she would soon make all she wanted, and more 
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besides. She was now ready for the adventure, when something 
made her start far more violently than at the clang of the dinner-bell. 

“ My Hair!” 

Alas for the manhood of Olympia! The links that bound her to 
her sex were found at last. Anger, ambition, energy, impulse, found 
themselves outweighed by some ounces of hair. What was to be 
done? She stood, pale and irresolute, before the looking-glass that 
reflected so obtrusively what no daughter of Eve can dream of 
giving up without a shudder. Olympia’s chestnut coils were thick, 
wavy, and clustering; but had they been thin and meagre it would 
have been the same. The most terrible part of the punishment of a 
female felon is the loss of her hair. Self-deprivation of it is a sort 
of suicide. And yet it must be done, or she must give up her 
scheme. No disguise, however perfect otherwise, would serve to 
hide her woman’s glory. It was not vanity, but instinct, that she 
tried to crush by a crowning effort of self-will. 

Catching up her largest pair of scissors in her right hand, and 
grasping with her left a large chestnut coil, she closed her eyes 
so that they might not see the sacrifice, and, in a half-hearted way, 
listened to the slight, almost inaudible, grating of a hair or two against 
the edge of the steel. The sound was like pain. But, under the 
same spell of fascination that almost compels a man who places a 
loaded pistol to his forehead to draw the trigger whether he will or 
no, she nervously snapped the two blades together—and then opened 
her eyes to the havoc she had made. 

She looked at her reflection aghast. But, in effect, with the loss 
of the first coil the deed was done. She could face nobody now— 
and to leave her work unfinished would be neither to go nor to stay. 
Feeling almost like a murderess in the midst of work that must be 
finished and concealed, she placed a cloth under her feet and cut off, 
more rapidly than neatly, every lock that might tell a tale. She 
dared look in the glass no more, but folded up the cloth and its 
contents, and hid the bundle out of sight behind some trunks in a 
corner of the cupboard. Her head felt strangely light, either from 
actual loss of weight or from the excitement that still made her hand 
tremble. But it was all over now. She had brought up an old cap 
with her from the hall that nobody would miss. With this she 
covered her disgrace—and then, at last, after peeping out timidly 
between the door and the door-post, she emerged upon the landing- 
place, no longer Olympia Westwood, but—a Man. 

But her escape was not yet secure. She had not crept half-way 
down-stairs when she heard the rustle of a well-known silk gown 
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ascending the stairs to meet her. Her heart jumped into her throat, 
and in the moment’s pause she lost the opportunity of retreating to 
her room again while there was yet time. She could only crouch 
back into a corner of the second landing-place, without the faintest 
hope of escaping notice. 

Her aunt’s dress brushed against her, her breathing must have been 
heard. But, to her own astonishment, she was not seen. 

She heard her aunt tap at her door and enter her room. Then, 
seizing the occasion to which she was now fairly and irretrievably 
committed, she ran lightly down-stairs, crossed the hall, and was in 
the twilight of the garden with the hall door safe and close behind 
her. She was not afraid of being looked for immediately. Nobody 
had seen her come home, she knew, and she was often late for 
dinner these warm evenings since she had been indulged in her whim 
of sketching as long as there was light to see by. 

The house lay back from the village, and as it was now growing 
dark she had no fear of being seen by any of the Gressford people, 
far less of being recognised in such a disguise. They would as soon 
have expected to see the Honourable and Reverend Maurice Lee 
drinking in Peter Pigot’s bar-parlour as a Miss Westwood of The 
Laurels going about the lanes in men’s clothes. Making her way 
quickly to the post where she had appointed the Major to meet her, 
she sat down quietly under a haystack just within a field gate to wait 
for the sound of coming wheels. 

This is all that she did. She only took a brisk evening walk from 
Gressford to Stackworth and a little beyond. She was too hurried 
and excited to think while on her way, but when she sat down to 
wait it was a different thing. 

No power on earth short of main bodily force could make her go 
back now. That was settled. The night air began to taunt her with 
her folly, and the darkness and solitude of the place began to teach 
her that a man’s courage is not to be put on with a man’s clothes. 
She was beginning to grow cold in heart as well as in limb before 
she had waited fifteen minutes out of what might prove to be an 
hour or more. But it was too late now. She had chosen the 
place because it was lonely, and she could do nothing now but face 
things as they came. She wished, however, that she had brought a 
shawl, and that the rising moonlight would not look so unusually 
strange. 

She began by putting on a bold air, to scare away all the stories 
of lonely roads that she had ever heard and that now insisted upon 
keeping her company. She was a man now, and must behave as a 
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man. She was brave enough in her own clothes—how was it that 
her disguise seemed to bring her cowardice instead of courage ? 
What were they all doing at The Laurels now? ‘They had missed 
her surely, and she did not feel proud of having thrown The Laurels 
into confusion even for the sake of revenge. When the hot fit was 
upon her it rather gratified her to speculate upon what they would all 
think and say when they found her gone. But now the hot impulse 
was overtaken by cold reflection. All manner of consequences, 
likely and unlikely, began to rise up in judgment upon her. They 
would be scouring the country ; they would be dragging the pond. 
Forsyth would call to-morrow and find her gone, and what would he 
say? She had not thought till now how far she was carrying her 
vengeance. It had all seemed so easy, so obvious, to run quietly 
away from The Laurels, and never be heard of by anybody again ; 
and now, though it was impossible, she would have returned if she 
could only slip back unperceived, and if her hair could have grown 
again in half an hour. Suppose the Major should either miss her 
or else never come at all? Why should she have trusted him 
so implicitly when she had withdrawn her trust from all the rest 
of the world? Would he not, even as her well-wisher, think it the 
duty of a friend to betray her confidence to her enemies? Might 
he not bring others to the place of rendezvous, whence she would be 
driven back to The Laurels with shame, to become a butt and a 
laughing-stock for the rest of her days? She would never be able 
to look Forsyth in the face again—she would throw herself into the 
Beck sooner. She could not risk that. Even if the Major played 
her false she could not return. She would give him five minutes 
longer, and then, if he still delayed, she must go out into the world 
on foot and alone. 

She had no watch, and at the end of barely half a minute her 
growing anxiety told her that the allowance of time had expired 
She left her haystack and looked up and down the dark road. 
Nothing was to be seen. She must set out in the hope of 
reaching Melmouth before morning, though what she was to 
do when she got there was beyond her power of dreaming. She 
was, as she had always longed to be, face to face with the great wide 
world ; and it looked upon her, not with the welcome she had 
dreamed of, but with black and paralysing stare. 

But she had not made her first step along the Melmouth road, 
when suddenly, in truth or in fancy, her nervously strained ears 
caught a sound of wheels from the direction of Stackworth. She 
stopped and listened. The sound came nearer and nearer, the 
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wheels seemed to move more and more slowly. Was it the Major 
at last? or was it Gerald, or her uncle, or the parish constable ? 
Whichever it was, he was too near now for her to escape, unless she 
crept out of the road again until the pursuit went by; and then she 
would miss the Major if by chance it was he. Was it safe to give 
the signal? She drew back to the side of the road, half within the 
gate, and made a faint attempt to whistle. But no sound came from 
her lips ; she only frightened herself into silence. Half from want of 
power, half from want of will, she was like to let her protector, if it 
were really he, go by. Not that it was likely to be him, for what 
reasonable chance was there that any sane man should take part 
with a girl in so mad an escapade ? 

Perhaps, after all, the sound she thought she heard was only in 
her fancy. She listened intently again. Once more she tried to 
give the signal, and once more she failed. It was a moment of 
agony, only to be measured by the shame and panic terror from 
which it sprang. 

Suddenly her suspense was brought to an end in a manner for 
which she was the least of all prepared. 

All at once the stars, that had hitherto been shining so quietly and 
scornfully above her, began to dance and reel. The sound of the 
wheels, whether coming or going, changed to the rush of the sea. 
She grew sick, deaf, and blind. She had just strength enough left 
to cry out, and then her suspense was over. She saw and heard 
nothing more. She, who had thought it easy to lead armies, and to 
break habits as if they were made of cobweb, had fainted with the 
effort of watching for an hour by a peaceful road-side. 

Her first sensation on waking was the taste of brandy ; her second 
was that of falling from a terrible height, through a crushing cloud ; 
her third was the sound of an exclamation that was neither her 
uncle’s “The Deuce!” nor her cousin’s “ By George!” but an in- 
articulate kind of groan, half of relief, half of astonishment, that 
somehow seemed to carry her back to her cradle among the troopers 
on the field of Carabobo. 

“Och, ¢’ramba! If I didn’t take ye for some young rascal, 
whole says over as ye laid there nigh under th’ very whales! There, 
be quiet, darlin’—I’ll pick y’up in no time—there !—though ye’re not 
the light weight ye were when I first took ye—like a feather. But 
who'ld have thought to find a young lady in them boy’s things? 
Sure, I wouldn’t have know’d ye but for th’ eyes. There—take another 
pull at the brandy—you’re a bit too sober, I reckon. I never was 
scared before. There—you’re better now ?” 
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Looking up faintly as she pushed aside the flask, she saw the 
Major kneeling in the road, and supporting her in his arms. She 
felt very miserable, very ill, and very much ashamed. With an effort 
she managed to rise, and supported herself against the gate by the 
side of which she had fallen. 

“T’m all right now,” she said at last. “What ,has happened to 
me? How came I to be lying in the road? I’ve heard of people 
fainting—is that what I’ve done? I wish I’d got some eau de Cologne. 
It felt like dying. I never felt like that before. Am I going to be 
ill?” 

“Faith an’ vengeance! ’tis lucky I came. D’ye feel very bad, 
darlin’? I wish ye’ld take another pull at the brandy.” 

“Do they know at home?” 

“Not that I know. Don’t ye feel better now?” 

“ Everything seems to swim.” 

“Och, caramba / this'll never do. A pretty kettle we’re in. Sure, 
~ how’ld I guess this was the tricks you was up to with your talkin’ 
about bein’ a man? ’Tis all up now, anyhow. Let me put y’in the 
trahp an’ drive ye home. Bed’s the trahp for ye now. I wouldn’t 
chance killin’ ye for twice them ten thousand pound, bad luck 
to’m !” 

“No—no! I can’t go home. IIl or well, you must take me on 
now.” She started from the gate and seemed to dash her weakness 
away. 

“Sure, I’ld take ye to th’ Ahntipodes—but I won’t kill ye. ’Tis 2 
almighty bad job this. I didn’t know ye meant to lead a trustin 
owld cahmpeener into the like of this cahmpeen. Sure, what'll I do 
with ye if ye get ill?—Though it’s often I’ve been your nurse, an’ 
docthor, an’ ’pothecary too, an’ brought ye through th’ mazles with 
me own hand. Ah, ’tis crule to pick y'up an’ put y’ down again now 
I’ve got ye—but let me put y’in the gig an’ drive ye home.” 

His voice and manner were more anxious than his words. But, 
if she had been dying, she could not let herself be brought back to 
The Laurels in such a guise. 

“‘ Never,” she said, firmly. ‘‘I won’t be ill. If you don’t drive 
me straight off to London I’ll walk there by myself, just as I am, ill 
or well, if I have to beg my way. It’s too late to go back now.” 

“You're afraid of the owld woman? Faith, I’ld like to see any- 
body lay their little finger on ye. I'll be at ‘The Prince ;’ and if 
they don’t behave themselves, you send for the Major. I knowa 
wake place or two in them Laur’ls ; and I’ld like to see a captain of 
them militia blagyards set himself up against a owld cahmpeenin’ 
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major, that’s seen service under Sir De Lacy Evans, an’ Gin’ral 
Berthezéne, an’ Gin’ral Bolivar. Faith, I’ld scahlp ’m !” 

“I’m afraid of nothing. But-—no, I can’t tell you all. I must 
and will go on. I'll kill myself sooner than go back again !” 

“Well, ye used to have your own way before ye could spake, so 
I suppose ye will now. ‘Tis too late in the day to begin contradictin’ 
ye. If I'd ever meant to do that I ought to have begun before. 
*Twas always the way with ye—what ye didn’t get by coaxin’ ye’ld 
get by stahmpin’—so ’twas all one if one said ‘ Yes’ t’ ye ar ‘ No.’ 
Here goes, then—an’ we’ve no time to lose. They'll have bate to 
arums at The Laur'ls by now. Faith, I wouldn’t have the heart to 
give y’ up again, after all, and if ye’re in for another doctorin’ I 
must do what I can with ye. Ye came close to your owld father- 
an’-mother’s heart when he saw ye lyin’ there under the whales, just 
like at Carabobo.” 

“You'll take me to London, then ?” 

“To London? I'll drive ye to——where ye please. * 

He half lifted her into the gig, took the reins, and went off as 
briskly as Peter Pigot’s horse of all work would allow. 

“Brute baste that I am!” exclaimed ‘the Major, after five 
minutes’ silence. ‘“’Tis selfish blagyards we all are, man an’ boy. 
Here’m I, that’s as warm in-an’-out as a volcano, an’ you shiverin’ 
like a iceberg. Just hold them reins while I put things more fair.” 

The Major, who thought nothing of usurping a whole fireplace to 
himself at the expense of everybody else in the room, took off the 
heavy cloak in which he lived, and wrapped it closely round 
Olympia. She was, in fact, shivering with cold, and she was too 
grateful to refuse. Had she known how inconsistent with the 
Major’s ways was thought for another, she would have been more 
grateful still, As it was, she could not fail to mark the contrast 
between the combined tenderness and roughness of the hand that 
thus tried to shield her from the night air. 

With all its roughness, our poor adventuress had never felt a 
touch so tender. Mrs. Westwood’s had always been the traditional 
stepmother’s, and Gerald’s had always been the playmate’s and not 
the lover’s hand. There was no need for her to speculate upon her 
companion’s motives for reclaiming her, when the folding of an old 
cloak about her felt like a direct appeal to old and dormant 
memories. 

But, in spite of its keenness, she owed some gratitude to the night 
air from which he sought to guard her. The fresh wind, that met 
them on its way from the sea, swept away her faintness and began to 
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brace her nerves. She was still unable to think, but it enabled her 
to go on without thinking or wondering or looking forward, as one 
goes in a dream. Her breaking away from her old life was so 
complete that she felt as if born into the world again, knowing 
nothing, regretting nothing, hoping nothing, with everything to wait 
for and nothing to do but accept things as they came. She still felt 
weak and faint, and, without knowing it, utterly dependent upon the 
old rascal who sat by her side. Though he obeyed her and yielded 
to her as a matter of course she was still the woman and he the man. 
No doubt she would have been disgusted enough to be told that her 
sex had anything to do with the influence that she ascribed wholly to 
her natural force of will. 

She had thought, in her distress, of stepping over the threshold of 
the world alone: and, if she had got as far as Melmouth, she would 
not have known how to find out an inn—much less what to say or 
do if by any lucky chance she happened to find one. It was 
essential to her disguise that she should pass with the herd, and she 
would have drawn attention to herself from landladies, waiters, and 
chambermaids at her very first word. In short, she had never felt 
herself so much a girl as since her transformation. 

Little was said by the way during this extraordinary journey, to 
which her wanderings and adventures as a child, judged by the law 
of probabilities, had been common things of every day. She could 
only let herself drift on, lean back, and think of her fainting fit as the 
passage into a new atmosphere. For the time, all that she had left 
behind seemed like a dream within a dream. The Major, in the now 
failing moonlight, had enough to do to drive straight and keep in the 
middle of the road. But every now and then he looked at her, and 
once, when the cloak was not so close round her throat as it might 
be, he stopped again to adjust it carefully. 

She shut her eyes and almost dozed. ‘Faith, ’tis the owld spirit,” 
she heard him mutter to himself, after the manner of those who are 
themselves their own most intimate friends, companions, and con- 
fidants. “Them Captains’ wives, indeed! Faith, ’tisn’t their 
communications ‘ll corrupt them owld cahmpeenin’ manners that’s 
bred in the bone. Ah, money’s a hard divle. Well, plaze the pigs, 
I'll plaze meself now, an’ make it pay too.” And he began to drone, 
as if chanting a lullaby to her who now scarcely needed one,— 





Och, Molly Bawn, don’t lave me pinin’, 
All lonely waitin’ here for you : 

The ’cute owld Major’s dape designin’ 
ll pick them bowns an’ shave ’m too. 
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Och, Molly Bawn, don’t kape me waitin’, 
All lonely pinin’ here for you : 

The owld cahmpeener’s cahlculatin’ 
"ll squaze them blagyards just a few. 


Och, Molly Bawn—— . 


She opened her eyes. 

“Sure it’s not time to get up?” she asked. “ Ah!”— 

There lay before her the glory of all glories—the sun rising in all 
his splendour over the sea. ' 


CHAPTER II. 


Sylph.—I deck with stars my raven hair, 

I’ve chased the moon and caught her— 

Nymph.—Around my brow the waste I wear 

Of grief, and wreck, and slaughter. 
Sylph.—The mother I of fancies fair— 
Nymph.—And I, dark Fancy’s daughter— 
Sylph.—I build up castles in the air— 
Nymph.—I drown them in the water! 


Ir was her first sight of the sea since she had crossed the Atlantic, 
though it lay within an easy drive from Gressford. When her uncle or 
aunt had occasion to go to Melmouth, the carriage had always been 
full enough without her. She had never seen the sun rise: for 
getting up before it was time to be called was included in Mrs. West- 
wood’s catalogue of unheard of improprieties. And now, from the 
verge of the downs, she saw both sea and sunrise both in one. 

It was a wonderful moment in the artistic life that was now waking 
up within her, and she thought that this outer world into which she 
had now fairly escaped was indeed grand and beautiful. For the 
time all her weakness was swept away, and the birds as they woke 
up seemed to sing her new-made songs. It was worth while to have 
gone through all last night’s misery only for the sake of the sublime 
vision that lay before her—only for the sake of those blazing 
mountains of purple clouds and of that plain of molten gold that lay 
below. For the moment the outer world was fairyland : it was as 
though she was looking, with waking eyes, upon the grandest of all 
her dreams. ‘The sea-breeze filled her with new life, and, had she 
been told by one of those gigantic cloud-angels spreading out rose- 
coloured wings before her, “ You have died, and you see the gates 
of heaven,” she would have believed. 

“ Ah,” said the Major, “‘that means eggs-an’-rahshers !” 

“* It is glorious !” said Olympia. 
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“And so they are. I’ve eaten everything in my time, from an 
owld boot up to a canvas back; but when ye’re sharp set there’s 
nothing like them eggs-an’-rahshers, I can tell ye. .That’s Melmouth, 
down there. And there’s Weyport, that big hill there stickin’ out 
to sea. Plase the pigs, we'll have a taste of ’em in no time now.” 

They came down the hill into the town, which was almost as 
dead asleep as when Forsyth passed through it on foot from Weyport 
ten years ago. But its sleep was lighter now. Then it was a misty 
October morning ; now it was a bright morning at the season when 
summer is just growing out of spring. The shops were not open, 
but there were enough early risers about to stare at Peter Pigot’s trap 
as it drove in. Olympia’s heart began to beat. In so strange a 
place nothing would seem strange, and she half expected to see 
Gerald or her uncle standing by the side of the road. 

The Major seemed as much at home in Melmouth as everywhere 
else, and drove straight to an unpretending public-house in the back 
part of the town. ; 

“What are you stopping here for?” asked Olympia. “Are we 
not going on?” 

“ Without breakfast ?” 

“‘ But suppose we're followed ?” 

“ They'll follow us if we go full, but they'll catch us if we go 
fastin’. In a retrate the. maxim is, ate all ye-can as ye go, and lave 
nothing for them that come after. There—why ye see ye can hardly 
stand !” 

Olympia’s impatient spirit had forgotten that she had gone without 
food since breakfast-time the day before. She should have run away 
from home after dinner instead of before. As soon as she stood 
upon the pavement in front of the inn she found herself fainting from 
want of food. The Major took her arm, gave the horse and trap in 
charge to an ostler, and led her at once into a small parlour reeking 
with the stale relics of tobacco and beer. 

‘** There, sit down till I’ll reconnoitre,” he said, and left her with a 
very different feeling about breakfast than she had expressed a minute 
or two ago. She had always had a fine appetite, and she was now 
in sea air. 

But she was not prepared for the repast that came. She had a 
dim idea, after trying to eat as well as her long fast would 
allow, of seeing the Major follow his half-dozen eggs and his dozen 
rashers with cold beef enough, she thought, to have provisioned The 
Laurels for three days. She had never seen a man confuse the uses 
of his knife and fork before, or of his fork and his fingers. He had 
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been thoughtful enough to order some tea for her, but he washed 
down his beef with beer, and followed the beer with brandy and 
water. When all was over he gazed stolidly at the ruins he had made 
and sighed. 

“ And now ye'll go and lie down,” he said. “ After eating ail them 
bafe ye must take a siesta. They'll show ye a room, and I’ve 
told’m ye’re ill.” 

** No—I’'m ready now. We'll go on.” 

“Why, one’ld think it was a scare we had, instead of a retrate in 
order. Sure there’s lots of things to do before we can get dn. I’ve 
got to send back the trap, and get a post-chay, and I’ve got to digest 
them victuals too, and all that takes time. Oh, they won’t be after 
ye, never fear ; and if they’re after ye, they’ve got before ye by now. 
The slower we go, the farther they’ll be got away; and when ye’re 
bein’ run after, droppin’ behind where they can’t see ye’s a much 
‘cuter trick than gettin’ in front of ’em, where they can. There, go 
up with ye, and lie down and shut your eyes. Sure, darlin’, they’re 
droppin’ together now, and after all that bafe, no wonder.” 

“ How long shall you be getting the carriage to go on?” she 
asked impatiently, though she could hardly hold up her head with 
fatigue. 

* We'll be on in an hour sharp, and we can’t move before. Lock 
your door behind ye, and if anybody in the house spakes to ye, 
knock ’em down.” 

Though she felt that every moment’s delay was a new peril, there 
was nothing to be done but submit, and she allowed herself to be 
shown to a small, close bedroom, where she might remain by herself 
without risk of discovery till the provokingly deliberate movements 
of the Major allowed her to proceed. But, in spite of her weari- 
ness, she did not close her eyes. Everything that had happened 
since her escape from The Laurels was as incomprehensible as if she 
had been suddenly transported from the earth to the moon. Her 
will, that had felt so invincible when she used to wander about her 
imaginary world, now seemed paralysed. How should she be able 
to hold her own if she was afraid to speak to an inn waiter, and if 
the Major was a type of the companions whom she might expect to 
find? She already felt herself transplanted into a harder and coarser 
air, to which the atmosphere of The Laurels seemed soft and its 
pettiness refined. She, in her heart, had expected to find herself 
thrown among a race of Forsyths, and she had found in the Major her 
representative of men who make themselves at home in the world. 
She was torn in two different directions ; by disgust at all his words 
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and ways, and by the tenderness that tried to show itself under. his 
uncouthness whenever he spoke to her, or when he recalled those 
wonderful days of which the impress had never left her although 
their recollection had faded away. No wonder, if men were like 
himself in the open world, that he had tried to save her from such 
life by placing her in her uncle’s hands. 

She found some discoloured water in a cracked pitcher, and made 
the best toilet she could, almost wishing that it were possible to 
return. She could find, however, neither soap nor towels, and 
dared not ask for them, fearing lest such a request might betray a 
suspicious inexperience of the manners and customs of inns. She 
was still too sleepy to sleep and too hungry to eat when the Major 
returned, having been away not more than a few minutes beyond the 
hour. 

“* Now then!” he said. “I’ve paid the bill and ordered back the 
trap, and the chay’s at the door, and there’s nothing to do but get in 
and get on. Ah, you’ve been cleaning yourself, have ye? Not a 
bad notion, that. Maybe I’H do it meself when we get to town, and 
when I’ve the time. There, in with ye. Look here,” he said, as he 
settled himself at her side, “ d’ye like prawns? ‘They’re first-rate at 
Melmouth, and I’ve got ye some to kill the time, an’ to fill up the 
holes and corners. Faith, this is different from the last journey we 
made together, when ye wasn’t so high, and sat on me knaze all the 
way.” 

““Where was that—in America ?” 

“*Twas when I brought ‘ye from Liverpool to Bristol, and ’twas 
the sorrowfullest thing I ever did, seein’ it was givin’ up the best part 
of me.” 

“You brought me over, then? Aunt Car'line used to say ‘twas 
the wife of some carpenter.” 

“ Aunt Car’line doesn’t know everything, let me tell ye. If she 
did, faith, she’ld stare. ’Twas I brought ye over all the way. D’ye 
think I’ld trust ye to any hands but me own that reared ye ?” 

“ And yet you let me go without knowing so many years?” 

“More owld fool I. Ah, ye little know how hard it went when ye 
turned away so proud from me that day as if I hadn’t been fit for ye 
to touch with a pair of owld tongs. So that little owld schoolmasther’s 
got thick with ye since then, I hear ?” 

“What schoolmaster ?” 

“ T mean that paintin’ R.A. chap—what-d’ye-call’m ?” 

“You mean Mr. Forsyth?” She ought to have been taking her 
lesson now, and he was just finding out she was gone, nobody knew 
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where. Would he mind? Or would he add another item to her 
catalogue of faults, and let her go? 

“ That’s the fellow. What d’ye think of him?” 

“ Ah,” she said, almost remorsefully, “I wish you wouldn’t speak 
ofhim! I didn’t think of it last night, but it’s hard to think of the 
ungrateful girl he’ll think I am.” 

“He’s been good to ye, then? Here’s his health in a prawn. 
What’s he taught ye? I hear he’s been teachin’ ye, and I knew he 
was a bit of a schoolmaster by the looks of ’m.” 

“He taught me everything—that’s all. He taught me to be the 
great painter I mean to be ” 

‘What !—you’re goin’ to be a R.A. too?” 

“ And—it is wonderful, but he read out of my dreams that 
I’d been where you say I’ve been with you. He’s been there too, 
and found out all my queer dreams about fighting and wonderful 
skies ”—— 

“What? He’sacahmpeener too? Bless me sowl, to think he'd 
been a traveller, and let me tell my bits o’ tales and never put in a 
word of his own. He’s a close shaver, I reckon. And he'll be 
about me own standin’, too. Did he ever stand fire—he wasn’t in 
the laygion, was he? Ah, I don’t like them close files—they’ll let 
ye run on-an’-on till ye make a blunder between a Monday and a 
Tuesday, and then they'll turn round and make ye look like a fool. 
So he’s been in South America, has he? D’ye know what part 
of ’m?” 

“ He never talked much about where he had been. But Buenos 
Ayres was one place, I know ; and he’d been in New Granada, and 
a place called Caracas ”—— 

“Fancy bein’ in them places and never sayin’ a word! What. 
made him take to teach ye draw’n’ ?” 

“For his own amusement, I suppose. He saw a picture of a face 
that I’d done and that had got in Molly’s portfolio.” 

“« And that made him think of teachin’ ye?” 

»“ He thought I must have seen the face somewhere, and sure I 
think I must have myself, now I know more about things. The face 
struck him, anyhow—sure I wish he’d never seen it, with all my 
heart I do.” 

“* A face ye’d seen before? What sort of a face, now? They get 
queer ideas into their heads, them R.A.’s.” 

“ He thought I must have seen it before I couldremember. Ah— 
you know all about me—perhaps you know—did you ever see a 


girl "—— 
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“Scores of em. What's she like?” 

“IT can hardly explain—but it’s all in my mind—a beautiful woman 
with grand black eyes and hair, blacker and browner than me ”—-— 

“‘ Ah, all them sefioritas is like that. Of course ye’ve seen scores 
of’em. It might be Dolores, that used to take ye about in Lima. 
Or, faith, it might be your own mother, that I picked up after 
Carabobo.” 

“Then stop the horses. I'll make a sketch of it on the spot—I 
must know. Have you got a scrap of paper? I’ve got a pencil.” 

She drew rapidly, with what was now a practised hand. 

“ Faith, you’re the one to draw—Mr. Forsyth’s a good master, and 
I'll recommend’m. Yes, that’s your mother, poor lady, that I saw 
die with me own eyes. A beauty she was too.” 

“ Tell me about her—you have told me nothing yet ” 

“Tis because I haven’t much to tell. She towld me all she knew 
before I put her underground. She was a Miss Sanchez from Buenos 
Ayres ”—— 

“Sanchez? Why that’s the name that Forsyth ”—— 

“Oh, that’s nothing—Sanchezes is as common in America as 
Smiths is here. Her owld brute of a father—I knewm—wanted her 
to marry some fellow named John Francis—that was the name ; but 
she gave him the slip an’ went off with that blagyard your father, that 
went away and left her—that’s all I know. So the little schoolmaster 
knew a Sanchez, and has been at Buenos Ayres, and noticed that 
little picture, eh? Now, what'll that mean—faith, it looks like 
designin’ an’ cahlculatin’ if it don’t mean bones.” 

“ Mr. Sullivan, how dare you give such names to my father, if that’s 
all you know?” she cried out, finding herself at home upon her old 
familiar battle-ground.” 

“ Bravo, that’s the owld spirit—that’s the owld times again! What 
did I call’m? A blagyard? Faith, we're all blagyards—sure I only 
meant it as if I’d said that owld rascal. ’Twas war time, ye know, 
and a man might have to lave a pretty girl behind without bein’ a 
Don Joon. Where wasI? Ah,” he went on half aloud, “ There’s 
me lord gets to a place and’s never heard of beyond. That’s the 
common knowledge of ’m. There’s Mr. Francis comes from the 
place and’s never known of before. There’s the schoolmaster 
been at the place and knows the people and never says a word. 
There’s the same little old fox sees a picter and writes off 
to the Faylds. There’s talk of a likeness among them under- 
strahppers at me Lord Wendle’s. But then them bothering why-’n’- 
wherefores ” 

VoL. XIII., N.S. 1874. T 
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Olympia did not heed his half audible and wholly unintelligible 
speculations. She was glad that he was silent, so that her thoughts 
might retire into themselves and be alone. The story of her mother 
interested her, but scarcely moved her—that she so far resembled other 
girls as to have had a mother at all, who would have been to her 
what her aunt was to Julia, Carry, and Molly, was not to be realised 
inaday. But, as she looked from the window of the chaise, she 
realised more and more that Gressford was fading farther and farther 
away and that London, the metropolis of her dreams, was growing 
more near. 

“ And what'll ye do when ye get to London?” asked the Major, 
after the silence of at least an hour. 

“What’ll I do? I'll hire a studio and paint pictures and make a 
grand name. 

“Ye will? Faith, ye’re a brave girl, and after me meditations I 
think it’ll be the best thing ye can do. As for the dollars, ye can 
draw on me; ’tis a little bit of an investment I’m makin’, darlin’, 
so ye needn’t mind, and it'll plaze me too. Ye can pay me back 
out o’ the picters ye sell. I’m not a Craysus myself, darlin’, but I 
know them as is, an’, faith, we'll live like fightin’ cocks before we’ve 
done. I rather cahlculate I’ve struck ore this time. Ah, ’tis a slow 
trade is combinin’, but ’tis sure, and ”—— 

He relapsed into his reverie, and Olympia, who took money for 
granted, into hers. No adventures befell them on the road ; and so, 
at last, late in the evening, a confused low roar from a chaos of 
flashing lights and starless darkness told Olympia that she was in 
London. 

She, a delicately brought up girl, hopelessly ignorant of the world 
and its ways—who, until yesterday, had never been six miles from 
home—was all at once plunged into London without a friend, in the 
character of a man, and in company with a vulgar adventurer, of 
whom she knew nothing twenty-four hours ago, and who might still, 
for aught she knew to the contrary, be the greatest scoundrel 
unhung. But, for the present, she was before the face of that 
marvellous giant who lays an intoxicating charm upon the souls of 
all whom he receives. This was London, and she thought and felt 
nothing more. She had come to fight her battle for herself in that 
haze of broken darkness, and to receive her crown from those 
oppressive hands. The dull murmur she heard was, when she could 
understand it, to include her praise in its now angry roar. No; this 
was not the London of her dreams. But she felt no disappointment : 
it was grand enough in its unlooked-for way to promise her the wide 
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and hard-fought battle-field for which she longed. Who ever felt 
that the first breath of London meant despair? To her, as to all 
who enter it for the first time, it was no vision of fear, but the 
promised land of all desires. It was hideous, but it was beautiful. 

Her entry was a romance, in which her wildest experiences of 
fiction faded away. She forgot her morning’s vision of sunrise—this 
vision was grander and more bewildering still. It was London— 
therefore it was all. 

They left the chaise in an inn yard. The place was bustling and 
crowded, for one coach was just starting and another had just 
arrived. A man, hurrying with some luggage, ran up against two 
ladies, to whom he apologised humbly. In stepping back, he ran 
against Olympia ; but, instead of apologising, turned round and gave 
her an oath for being in the way. The Major hurriedly pulled her 
aside. 

“Ye must take good care,” he said, “or they'll be expectin’ ye to 
knock one o’ them blagyards down.” 

She drew back into the darkness and sighed. It seemed that she 
had gained more obligations than advantages by her exchange. 

“T’ve been thinking,” he said, “where ye can put up for the 
night, an’ ye can’t do better than see if there’s a bed to spare at the 
lodgins of a friend of mine. To-morrow I'll take ye to a first-rate 
tailor that knows me well, and’ll give ye some clothes and won’t ask 
ye for the money down. ’Tis wonderful how little ye need pay if ye 
know the ways of ’m. Ye wouldn’t believe it now to look at me, 
but I haven’t spent sixpence on me back since I was a boy.” 

“‘ And about a studio?” 

“Oh, we'll see about all that to-morrow. ’Tis a long night’s rest 
you’re wanting now.” ‘ 

He put her into a coach, gave some long and elaborate direction 
to the driver, and then got in after her. They left the thoroughfare, 
and drove through what seemed to her a desert of uninhabited back 
streets for as many miles as lay between London and Melmouth, 
every now and then crossing a crowded road, until they were put 
down at the entrance of a narrow and crooked alley. The fever of 
her arrival was cooling, and she was becoming depressed again. 
She would have been giad of the company of even Aunt Caroline. 
She was not afraid, but she felt horribly alone. The drop of rain 
was beginning to suspect that it had fallen into the sea. 

The Major took his valise in his hand, paid the coachman, and 
knocked at an uninviting door. It was opened by an almost in- 


visible woman, who curtseyed to the Major, and then vanished, after 
T2 
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shutting the door, leaving the passage in total darkness. Olympia 
felt herself merged in her sense of smell, and the result was not 
agreeable. The Major took her by the hand, led her up some steep 
and narrow stairs, then tapped at a door, opened it, and entered, 
bidding her follow. 

She entered, and for the first time realised that not everybody who 
is above the rank of a Gressford villager lives in drawing-rooms and 
parlours after the fashion of The Laurels. The room was unlike any 
that she had ever seen or dreamed of. Her eyes looked for a 
carpet, and only fell upon a floor of common planks, covered with 
grease, the marks of muddy boots, and the ashes of tobacco. There 
was furniture, but nothing unbroken, nothing in its place, and nothing 
put to the purpose for which it was designed. The general litter 
was hopeless, and even her woman’s power of analysing at once the 
contents of a room into all its details was at sea. Even if she had 
had time for careful study she would not have been much wiser, 
seeing that most of the details would have been strange to her. 

As it was, her second timid glance was drawn to the lord of all 
this chaos, who sat beyond the round table in a broken-backed arm- 
chair, with his legs drawn up under him like a Turk or a tailor. He 
was not an attractive-looking person. His nose was red, his cheeks 
were yellow, his eyes were black, his chin was blue, and his arms 
were dingy white, for he was enjoying the luxury of shirt-sleeves. 
To complete the catalogue of his many hues, he wore an old fez 
upon his head that had once been green. He was smoking a well- 
c»loured clay pipe, and a black bottle stood by his elbow. If she 
expected him to rise at her entrance, she was wrong. 

Her third glance fell upon a few more intelligible details, singularly 
out of keeping with the room and the man. In spite of the general 
litter, the window was dressed in muslin blinds that were as white as 
snow ; 2 shawl was flung upon one of the chairs, and a canary opened 
his song upon her from a new cage. 

She felt like a traveller who, in looking for an honest inn where he 
may rest, has fallen into a den of thieves. In comparison with the 
owner of this room, Major Sullivan was the finest and most polished 
of gentlemen. She was more than half inclined to run away before 
those dull black eyes, in their slowly-moving course, had time to 
pass from the Major to her. But there was no help for it, and she 
passed within the door, instinctively gathering up imaginary skirts to 
prevent their being soiled. Had her skirts been not imaginary there 
would have been ample need. 

‘The Major left her to shut the door, threw down his valise on the 
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floor, without much regard to what it fell upon, stalked up to the 
black bottle without a word to its owner, and drank from it without 
the conventional medium of a tumbler. There was something solemn 
to depression in this meeting between the Major and his forbidding 
friend. At last the former spoke, with an air of sudden joviality— 

“Joe, me boy, me young friend Charley Seaward, that’s going to 
be a Rile Academician. Charley, this is me owld friend Joe.” 

Olympia bowed with an attempt to imitate the ease of a man. 
The man in shirt-sleeves nodded sulkily. 

“‘ Joe’s a first-rate fellow, I can tell ye. You’n’ he ought to get to 
know one another well. Joe, me boy, me young friend here’s just 
come up to town, and wants a decent sort of a place where he can 
do his bit of paintin’ and turn in when he’s a mind. So”—— 

“ Aha, mon amt, you thought of that big room. Ah, if monsieur 
is artist, it is just the thing ;-and the little room out of it quite com- 
fortable. All under one thimble, as you say. I will speak the word, 
and it shall be made beautiful.” 

For a moment the Frenchman spoke with animation, and drew his 
thumb over the edges of his cards with a snap of emphasis. 

“What ?” asked Olympia in dismay. ‘Do you mean that I am 
to live here ?” 

“As you please, monsieur. There is the room.” 

“ All right, me boy,” said the Major. “ Ye’ll be safe and quiet as 
a mouse. You won’t have callers here, an’ ye’ll be under me own 
eye. Ye see, if ye went into any strange place there might be the 
deuce to pay. Ye must go somewhere, ye know, and if ye want 
better quarthers cheap, sure I don’t know where ye’ll go.” 

“Then for to-night— Ah! What's that ?” 

She started, and almost betrayed herself with a scream. 

She heard a low growl from under the table, close to her feet, and 
looking down, saw the shaggy head of some huge wild beast rubbing 
against her and snuffing suspiciously. She trembled and drew back 
almost to the door. Monsieur Drouzil’s features did not relax, but 
stiffened into a grin. 

“ Aha! that is the child of the house. I see monsieur is a little 
shy. But he is safe. You see that bar? I promise you that if he 
had bitten you one time he would not have done it two. Does 
monsieur love écarté ?” 

“What? Oh, I know. You mean cards. No, I can’t play.” 

Drouzil grinned again, and glanced at the Major. 

“Aha! anew pupil? C'est trés-bien. It is a very pretty game. I 
will teach you something when you play with me half an hour.” 
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Was she bound, in the character of a young man, to say “ Yes,” or 
might she, without making herself remarkable, say “No”? She was 
about to accept the invitation, on the principle that she had always 
read about young men playing cards, when the Major interposed. 

“ Come, none of that to-night, Joe. Me young friend here doesn’t 
care about the cards.” 

“How? Not care about the cards? But I do not comprehend. 
He comes here and he will not play ?” 

“There, put em up, Joe. Sure I’ll bring ye another pupil worth 
two of ’m. He’s my friend, is Charley, and I won’t have him play if 
he doesn’t please.” 

“Bah! Arte you his mamma, mon ami? The young gentleman 
will please himself, I suppose. If he does not know the game it is 
time to begin. You shall¥play with me, monsieur, and Monsieur le 
Général shall go and sing psalms.” 

“T tell ye what, Joe, if ye don’t put up them pasteboards I'll 
knock ye down.” 

“ Ah, I see—you will keep monsieur in your leading-strings, mox 
ami, You will teach him first before you bring him to play with an 
honest man. That is not fair play, monsieur. I will teach him 
first, and then he shall play with you. I think monsieur is what you 
call green.” 

“Ye thundering blagyard, d’ye think I never see a young fellow 
but I want to pick his bones ?” 

“Not at all. I think you do want to pluck off the feathers, and 
to leave the bones for those that play fair.” 

Olympia, as Monsieur Drouzil saw, did not understand a word of 
all this jargon ; but she saw there was to be a quarrel, perhaps a fight, 
and her blood ran cold. How, as her real self, could she interfere, 
and how, as her pretended self, could she stand by like a coward 
and tremble while the Major and the Frenchman were at blows? 
And meanwhile, what could she do to allay the growing storm? 
And what should she herself do if it ever became her lot to be 
called a “thundering blackguard”? She would have been ready 
with neither a blow nor a repartee. She began to think, “Oh, if I 
were only not a man !” 

Suddenly, however, the door opened, and another and more 
terrible apparition, more formidable even than the bear, appeared 
upon the scene. 

It was only a young and pretty girl, with bright golden hair and 
blue eyes, dressed simply and plainly. But Olympia’s heart, already 
chilled by the prospect of a quarrel, sank down into her shoes. 
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How should she behave now? When she had assumed her disguise 
it never occurred to her that she should have to play out her part 
not only among men but among women also. A young man should, 
of course, assume a gallant demeanour. He should take the lead in 
talk, and know how to speak and what to say. She had hitherto 
identified herself with the heroines of her books, and she must now 
take the heroes for her models, without the aid of any: life-studies 
beyond Gerald and Lord Wendale. There stood the golden-haired 
girl, pausing on the threshold at the sight of a stranger. She would 
be introduced to her in a moment, and what should she do or say ? 
The quarrel was bad enough, but the cause of its interruption was 
worse still. Besides, what sort of girl could she be who had to do 
with these men ? 

The bear’s shaggy head appeared once more from under the table, 
and the pointed nose was thrust into the girl’s hand lovingly, like 
that of a spaniel. 

“ There, that’s enough of that nonsense now, Joe,” said the Major. 
**T’ll tell you all another time. Miss Drouzil, allow me to introduce 
to ye me friend Charley Seaward ” 

“And now,” said Olympia, quickly, “since I’m to be here to- 
night, I should like to see my room.” 

“Oh, plenty of time,” said Drouzil. ‘ You shall love the theatre 
if you will not love the play. It is going to begin. I shall not go— 
I must talk to Monsieur le Général. It is fortunate you are here, 
monsieur. You shall see something worth to see. You shall walk 
to the theatre with Miss Firefly there, and she shall take you in.” 

She looked at Sullivan with dismay. 

“No, me boy,” said the Major; “me young friend Charley isn’t 
going to the play to-night—he’s going to have his sleep out—and a 
sensible young fellow too. If ye were a scholar, Joe, ye’ld know 
Mahxima reverentia debaytur pueris, ye know, which manes that boys 
will be boys, and ye mustn’t let ’m go too far.” 

“What—you will not trust him with my daughter, Monsieur le 
Maman? My faith, but the young monsieur is a very good young 
man. He will not play éarté and he will not go to the play ?” 

“ And d’ye think,” said the Major, hotly, “‘a man’s bound to keep 
company with blagyards because he happens to know you? Suppose 
the lad’s a good lad, all the better for him.” 

“Bah. He must be come from some convent. I shall think 
monsieur is a mademoiselle. I shall engage him to play the zgénue. 
My faith, he would look charming in a white frock and a blue sash. 
I trust him with the little one—she will not take much harm from him.” 
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Olympia turned pale. “There, then,” she said, hastily following 
her first impulse to do anything that would save her from detection, 
“T am ready—I will go.” 

“ O—Charley !” said the Major, “take care !” 

“T’ll take care,” said Olympia, now goaded into recklessness. 
And in a minute more she found herself walking through the dark 
streets by the side of Firefly. She did not speak, and she did not 
offer her arm. But Firefly, who no doubt read the obvious confusion 
and embarrassment of so good-looking a young fellow in her own 
way, smiled up to him kindly. 

“This way,” she said, at the first turning. “ You do not seem to 
know this part of London very well ?” 

“T—I don’t know it at all,” stammered Olympia. “ Are we any- 
where near the Tower?” she asked, feeling that she ought to say 
something in return, and not knowing what else to say. 

“The Tower? Where is that, monsieur ?” 

“Where they put the State prisoners,” said Olympia. 

“They put the prisoners in the station.” 

“The station? I never heard of the station.” 

“ Ah, I see!” said Firefly, having assured herself by a quick glance 
that she was not being laughed at; “monsieur does not know 
London at all?” 

““No—I’ve never happened to be in it before. Are you an 
actress? What a strange life yours must be.” 

“Why, monsieur? It would be very odd not to be. It would be 
very odd if Oscar, the darling, was not a bear.” 

“I’ve sometimes wished I was an actress myself—an actor, I 
mean, like Mrs. Siddons. What is it like? What characters do you 
act? Ophelia—or Desdemona—or ” 

“ Who, ménsieur ?” 

‘* Ophelia—Desdemona.” 

* But, monsieur, who are they? Are they in London ?” 

“ What—don’t you know ?” 

“‘T never heard of them, monsieur.” 

“‘ An actress—and not know Shakespeare ?” 

“Oh, I have heard of him. They call the public-house after him, 
near the Phoenix. But he does not keep it any more, I believe.” 

“An actress who has never heard of Shakespeare!” thought 
Olympia, in despair at finding such additional proof that either the 
world as it was, or the world as she had pictured it, was upside down. 
She looked down at the bright, face that came up to her shoulder, 
more than ever at a loss what to do or say. 
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“ But what do you act, then, if you don’t act Shakespeare ?” 

“‘T used to act with Ostar, poor dear fellow, and I wish I did still. 
They won't have him any more after that accident that nearly made 
the roof come down. But haven’t you seen me? Ah,I forgot you 
have not been in London. It is a pretty piece, rather. When you 
have left me at the stage door you had better go in front, and come 
for me when it is over.” 

“‘T am to go into the theatre—by myself ”—— 

“* You'll find me somewhere about the slips when you care to come 
—and please do,” she said, looking up very gravely. 

“Sure the girl doesn’t mean to flirt with me!” thought Olympia, in 
terror. But what was to be done? She must go to the theatre 
unless she meant to walk about the streets, and it was impossible to 
avoid the duty of seeing the girl home again, even if her ignorance of 
the way back had not prevented her from being able to dispense 
with a guide. “ “I'll find you where?” she asked. 

‘* In the slips, or somewhere about there.” 

“‘T never heard of them.” 

“* How, monsieur? Have you never been in a theatre at all?” 

“ Never,” said Olympia, forced to own the truth, but turning 
crimson in the darkness. 

What could be said after sucha confession as this? The reader of 
plays who had never seen a play and the actress who had never 
heard of Shakespeare ended their walk in silence. Each had met 
with a creature from another world. 


CHAPTER III. 


A hundred mimic phantoms don 

Love’s bright disguise, who know not Him: 
But by a myriad veils his sun 

Doth shame-faced Love conceal and dim. 


THE morning after it was settled that Olympia, with her aunt’s 
consent, should run off with her cousin, Forsyth went from Beckfield 
to The Laurels to give his lesson just as usual. These daily visits 
had now become so habitual that he made them as a matter of 
course, without thinking whether he should miss them if ever they 
became interrupted. He knew, of course, that Olympia would be 
married to her cousin sooner or later, and that he should go back to 
London whenever it pleased his host and patron—indeed, Lord 
Wendale was talking of escaping from the dull idleness of Beckfield 
every day. But this was an old story ; and meanwhile, the day’s good 
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and evil was sufficient unto the day. It had become infinitely pleasant, 
far more pleasant than he knew, to take a holiday from self-watching 
and self-analysing and to study the growth of another nature—to 
put straight the chaos of scribbled lines and curves that took the 
place of what should have been the fair picture painted on 
Olympia’s mind. After all, he was not doomed to pass away out 
of life without leaving behind him one who knew him only in the 
character in which he wished to appear to somebody or other before 
the time came for him to die. How she in her turn regarded 
him he sought not to consider; it was too delightful to expand 
himself and stretch out his cramped heart in the task of trying to 
make some one wiser and happier than she would otherwise 
have been to think how his own refreshing labour might react 
upon himself. He certainly did not reflect whether he would 
thus have adopted Olympia’s life into his own had she been less the 
apotheosis of the old life that he had lost, or had she been less 
beautiful to look upon or her voice less sweet to hear. 

Love has not only his seasons, but his circling years also. We do 
not think much of the first spring we ever knew—who can recall to 
mind the first time that he ever saw the lilacs blossom and the 
branches break out into leaves? It is as we grow old, and when we 
can remember many summers and many winters besides, that we 
feel all that is meant by those common words, the Return of Spring. 
It is then, and not till then, that the first white blossom touches us 
not with hope but with longing for what we know Spring herself can 
never prove strong enough to bring, and that the first green leaf is 
like the joy of a new birth-pang. Then the return of spring is so 
full of pain that it requires a poet to tell us that it is joyful and to 
read the pleasure that underlies the pain. So Forsyth, as many a 
man has done before him, felt the returning spring put forth its white 
blossoms and its green leaves, and believed it to be the return of 
memory to life—when, in truth, it was happiness struggling back into 
birth again: the happiness which, being unconscious, may mistake 
itself for sorrow, but cannot be spoiled by vain attempts to find out 
what it means and whither it leads. It was the smile of spring out 
of winter—and he mistook the white apple-blossoms for snow. 

Possibly he might have been wiser if he could have noticed how 
full of interest his days had grown. He had felt like one who is all at 
once relieved from a heavy burden when he threw away his money- 
bags and gave himself up to art for awhile, not for the sake of filling 
up an unfilled life, but as the natural bloom upon days that were 
gathered from a new garden. March, who is more wintry than 
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December, is very close to April, who is more spring-like than 
May. 

He had reached The Laurels, looking forward to, or rather taking 
for granted, another long morning of talk and work with the girl 
whom, as he loved to think, he was saving from development into 
one of the weeds of Gressford and slowly training into one of its 
flowers. ‘Everything about the place was just as he had left it 
yesterday—why, indeed, should it be otherwise? He felt no pre- 
sentiment, and, if he had, he would have set it down at its true value 
of nothing. The front door, indeed, stood open, but that, though 
not usual, was not strange. But in the hall he came upon a group 
that was both unusual and strange. 

He fell, for the first time, upon one of those wrangling altercations 
which, though common enough at The Laurels, had never yet been 
displayed openly to the eyes and ears that did not belong to the 
family. The group was composed of Mrs. Westwood, talking in her 
shrillest tones ; of Gerald, listening to her with a frowning forehead 
and flushed face; of the Captain, pacing backwards and forwards 
with an air of impatient helplessness ; and of one of the Miss Penders 
—he never could tell one from the other—looking from Gerald to 
her mother and from her mother to her stepfather as if frightened 
and bewildered. He was about to step back into the garden in 
order to wait for a better opportunity when Mrs. Westwood, catching 
sight of him, came forward at once, and said, without a word of 
preface, and in a tone made up of mingled disgust, scorn, and 
triumph— 

“There, Mr. Forsyth—there is your Olympia! She has gone off 
with an Irish major!” 

“ Mother!” broke in Gerald, “ how dare—how can you tell such— 
things that aren’t true? And”—— 

“And before strangers, too,” groaned the Captain. “ Caroline, 
Caroline, can’t you keep it to ourselves, any way? By Jupiter, I 
wish I’d been sent to Hong Kong before I was born.” 

“ Gerald,” said Mrs. Westwood, without regarding her husband’s 
interruption, “I suppose it’s got becoming to tell one’s own mother 
that she lies. I have my reasons for knowing what I think, and for 
saying it out too, strangers or no strangers, and to Mr. Forsyth 
more than anybody. He knows why, and he has a right to know.” 
She paused, removed a little of the sharpness from her voice, and 
then continued more plaintively : “ I don’t suppose he, nor anybody, 
would want to give twenty thousand pounds to an Irish major when 
there are good girls in the world,” and she glanced at Marian as if 
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to establish a rapport between her and the rich stranger, “who 
deserve twenty thousand times twenty thousand, though it’s I that 
say it, and more. Those that deserve ought to get them, say I ; and 
those that don’t deserve them shouldn’t have them. That’s what 
comes of taking up those black sheep’s daughters: they devour your 
bread and drink your tea and coffee, and then run away with Irish 
majors.” ; 

“ But—why, you wouldn’t let her know a word about the money,” 
said the Captain. ‘ Do you want to send me mad, Caroline ?.” 

“Who said she did, John? It’s those Irish majors that have their 
own means of knowing what they know, when one has a husband 
that would go drinking and smoking with a chimney-sweep.” 

“How can you, Caroline? I never smoked with a chimney- 
sweep since I was born.” 

“‘ Mother,” said Gerald, more quietly, “I don’t understand a word 
you say, except that you’re accusing Olympia of doing what I know 
isn’t true—can’t be true. I’ld sooner believe she was under Lyke 
Wood pond.” 

“You're infatuated. I can’t bear infatuation. I dare say you 
wouldn’t have believed it if you’d seen her go off with your eyes. 
Perhaps you'll say the girl’s in the cellar or the lumber room, and 
that I put her there. Perhaps you'll say she had her dinner with the 
rest of us yesterday. Perhaps you'll deny the man was seen kissing 
her in the Broad Walk, which shows it wasn’t the first time they’d 
met there, and what coming down four times a year recruiting 
nobody really means. Perhaps” 

“] wonder you can listen to all that wretched village gossip. I 
won't believe ” 

“If you don’t believe what people say they’ve seen, that’s thinking 
evil, and I detest thinking evil. And therefore, perhaps you'll say 
he didn’t hire Pigot’s gig, and drive away just after we missed 
Olympia? Perhaps you'll say her brush and comb aren’t gone off 
too, and that your father doesn’t agree with me ?” 

“T’ll only deny one thing, mother, in spite of all the slander in 
Gressford ; and that’s that she is gone off with Major Sullivan, or 
would touch the fellow with the end of her finger. I know her, and 
you don’t; and if she’s gone away, as I suppose she has, I can guess 
where, as I’ve told you all along. You know how wilful she is; and 
she had a plan” 

“Stuff and nonsense. Her plan was a major, as she couldn’t get 
a lord. It’s all your father’s fault, though—that’s one comfort ; 
nobody can say it’s mine. I'll wash my hands of her and welcome, 
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and give her joy of her major. I’m told in the village that he sleeps 
in his dirty boots, and eats with his knife. It’s disgusting, I call it ; 
and I call Olympia nothing but a bad girl—a bad girl, and that’s 
the word.” 

“Father, say you don’t believe anything so horrible! You know 
Olympia—you know this Sullivan—is it likely? Is it possible?” 

“T know more than you know, my boy. It’s not only likely—it’s 
true.” 

“There!” said Mrs. Westwood, triumphantly. “Your father’s 
right sometimes, when he agrees with me ; and no doubt none better 
than he knows how that majoring man found out about ” 

“ Mr. Forsyth,” Gerald interrupted her, “you, too, know Olympia— 
perhaps best of us all. Do you believe that she—hang it, I can’t 
say the word.” 

Forsyth, who had heard all this without uttering a word, looked 
up vacantly. 

“Like mother, like daughter,” he said, bitterly. ‘There was 
once another Gerald Westwood, and another Major Sullivan, and 
another Yes, it is all true.” 

He hung his head, turned away, and left The Laurels without 
another look or word. 

Of course, it was all true to him who had been living his whole 
life over again, step by step, from the beginning to the end. It was. 
true, because her name was Olympia, and because her life had been 
connected with his own. 

Of course, he leaped to the worst conclusion at a bound. A dream 
of impossible happiness can, as we all know, have but one end, and 
that the worst. Gradually a phantom of spring had seemed to be 
growing up between himself and the approaching winter of his days. 
It promised him all the best part of the past, and kept the rest con- 
cealed. All at once, at a breath, the rose-coloured phantom 
shrivelled up in frost. He had lost the only resting-place that his 
heart might hope to find: in the instant of loss all his loss was 
revealed, and its name was known. 

Such a discovery, thus cruelly made, was hardly to be borne. 
There was no need to name the passion that had fallen upon him 
unawares. At his age, and with his nature, a man does not say 
“T love,” but “I live.” Love is an addition to life with the young, 
but it is life itself to such as he. He hated and despised himself 
that it should be so, without reference to the manner of the end. 
He acutely felt all the barrier of contrast that lay between 
himself and her ; and if he had been asked for a list of her faults, he 
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would not have taken from or glossed over the catalogue that he had 
made only yesterday. Was it possible that it was only yesterday ? 
And now he would have been forced to add unknown and un- 
suspected faults that he dared not think upon. It was shameful to 
think that he, in middle life, who had already passed through the 
fire, should, unwittingly, have been a second time ensnared by an 
ignorant girl, brimfull of faults, just because, forsooth, she had the 
eyes of an old love and was—a girl. That was the whole story, as 
he read it now in the bitterness of his loss—that, and nothing more. 
Some of us magnify the merits of our friends and the faults of our 
foes. But there are many more who, out of the tendency to self- 
torment which is the scourge of love, magnify every fault of those 
whom they love the best, and blind themselves to every virtue. The 
lovers who see Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt are many; but 
those who seek out and exaggerate every mote and mole in Helen 
are more. That is the scourge with which the just and the truth- 
seeking do penance for being happy. 

Forsyth cannot be said to have been disappointed in losing the 
happiness that he had never consciously hoped to gain, but he was 
bitterly angry with himself for being disappointed in Olympia. It 
was because it convicted him of outrageous folly that Mrs. West- 
wood’s tale was true. There was no need to examine evidence that 
would have morally conyinced a less prejudiced heart. He remem- 
bered how he would once have thought a similar story of the mother 
utterly incredible—how he had once before been deceived by eyes 
that met his own openly and by a voice that sounded true. He had 
long suspected that Olympia did not care for Gerald as a future wife 
should care, without suspecting that the thought might have had a wish 
for its father :—but that her engagement had been used as a cloak to 
hide a love affair with an animal like Sullivan—well, after all, it is 
the incredible that generally turns out to be true. He must let her 
go, return to his solitary toil, resume his mask, and be a man. 

With this resolution, born from anger with himself rather than with 
her, he returned to Beckfield. He set himself to pull up the flowers 
that had taken fresh root in his heart, and that, as everybody knows, 
is easy enough—for an hour. Sweeping and garnishing is not a 
hard task, and hearts and water may be very easily kept frozen for 
just so long as the frost endures. He could not, in the first hour, 
look forward to the day in which he would have to exchange the 
studio of Gressford Wood for his London room, to return from 
art to trade, and to realise that he would never even dream of 
reading truth and innocence in a woman’s voice and eyes again. 
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The companionship of a month had seemed growing into the com- 
panionship of a life, and it was gone. It was hideously cruel mockery 
that he who had stripped himself of all things, even of his good 
name, for the sake of others, should be unable to find the 
commonest consolation, which even the most selfish may enjoy, in 
the friendship of one who was true and pure though otherwise neither 
very good nor very wise. It was like being deprived of light and 
air. He had asked so little from life, and had given up so much, 
that his doom was doubly hard. But it must be borne. The straw 
of a girl’s escapade had broken the camel’s back—but it is not gentle- 
men that hang themselves. 

He found Beckfield in some commotion. Grooms and servants 
were bustling or loitering about, and immediately on his arrival he 
was requested to go at once to the Earl. 

“Forsyth,” said the latter, “if you want to stay on at Beckfield 
you must be host and guest too. I’m going back to town--now.” 

The painter knew his patron’s way of talking about his plans a 
long time beforehand and then deciding in a hurry too well to be 
surprised. Indeed, the faculty of being surprised was now among the 
lost arts to him. 

“T shall start this evening,” Lord Wendale went on, “and shall be 
glad of your company if you care to come. All my affairs are in 
arrear, and I wouldn’t be away from to-morrow’s debate for a dozen 
Beckfields. Oh, if I were but member for my county instead of only 
for my confounded coronet, I believe I could do something in the 
world. There’s nothing like rank and wealth to deprive one of the 
power of benefiting one’s fellow creatures. I’ld give anything to lay 
everything down, and become a self-made man—it’s the don gained 
by a private soldier that’s worth the having, not the one that one’s 
born to. By the way, what’s this I hear about Miss Westwood ? 
I’m glad to see you safe back again, for I haif suspected she’d gone 
off with you. ” 

“What about Miss Westwood? What have you heard?” asked 
Forsyth, trying now to cover his heart with a mask, as well as his 
name. 

“Oh, I heard it from Lee, who had heard it from somebody, who 
had heard it from somebody else—you know the way in which those 
things are spread flying. I thought there was some one besides the 
cousin at the bottom of it when—when I thought for a moment of 
actually making love to her. I was sure there was something then, 
and I’m not often deceived. Who is this man Sullivan who has 
carried off the prettiest girl in England, whatever else she may be ?” 
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“ And this is the man who asked her to marry him not a month 
ago!” thought Forsyth to himself. He, also, believed himself to be 
a reader of men, and was also sometimes wrong. 

“Who is the dark horse that has won the stakes—such as they 
are ?” 

“TI have not the honour of knowing much of Major Sullivan.” 

“An Irishman by name—but hardly by nature, to go off with a 
girl so poor that she was talking of earning her own living.” 

“ A girl that even talks of earning her own living is not poor.” 

“You've seen Sullivan sometimes--haven’t you? -I think I’ve 
heard you speak of some lying fellow that I daresay would do any- 
thing to turn a dishonest penny. Are you going to London, or shall 
you stay here?” 

“T shall go to London.” 

“ Forsyth—I don’t believe a word of this abominable slander. Do 
you ?” 

“T am an older man than you, my lord. Nothing is incredible, 
except what one believes.” 

“And can you think that a girl would refuse a—the chance of 
being a countess for the sake of a vulgar rascal? There’s some 
strange plot here, and on my honour I think there are more liars 
than one.” 

**T should say a few millions more.” 

“TI never yet let anything oppose my will in my life—that’s my 
principle. If one lets one’s self once be beaten, even if one doesn’t 
care about victory, the prestige of one’s will is gone. I mean to find 
out this girl, and I'll tolerate no rivals, for the sake of principle. I 
have collected about me all that is most beautiful in art, and I don’t 
see why I should let slip what is most beautiful in nature too. As 
for my losing her in the long run, that is absurd.” 

“ What—do I understand that your lordship will propose a second 
time to a girl that refused you once and that has run off with another 
man?” He scarcely knew what he was saying, but habit spoke for 
him through his parched throat, and even exaggerated the 
peculiarities of his dry reserve. 

“She never refused me. As to proposing a second time, that is 
impossible, seeing that I never proposed a first time. Only I will 
not be beaten, that’s all. It doesn’t follow that I mean to make her 
Countess of Wendale.” 

“ What !” exclaimed Forsyth, suddenly starting from his apparent 
statue-like indifference, “do you mean you intend doing her wrong ?” 

“What do you mean by doing her wrong? Leaving a beautiful 
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girl to be devoured by sharks and vultures when, in body and soul, 
she is fit for a king—aye, and for me? I can trust my instinct, I 
hope, never to do anybody wrong, whatever I may do. If you were 
a Calmont you would know what I mean. And, in any case, what is 
it to you?” 

What, indeed, was it to him? Everything to the true Earl of 
Wendale, who loved Olympia—nothing to the man who owed all he 
had to his patron, and to whom Olympia must henceforth be less 
than a name. He was bound to silence and indifference while his 
whole heart was full. He had never found it so hard to keep the 
secret of his life as now, not even when he had been almost over- 
come by home-longing. It was not that he wished to betray himself 
—-what would he have gained, now that his life was broken in two ? 
But he was filled with a burning desire to say: “It is I that loved 
her, and not you—it is you that insult her, and not I—it is I that am 
the Calmont, and you that are the cur.” The ebb of his lost youth 
was boiling back again, and Olympia was the cause. 


(To be continued.) 
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GREAT TOWNS AND THEIR PUBLIC 
INFLUENCE. 


III.—BRISTOL. 


 RISTOL had learned to dictate ideas and policy to the 
kingdom when Birmingham and Manchester were, 
so to speak, in their cradles. There were days 
f» when no provincial [centre was so powerful as Bristol. 
When Liverpool was a poor little fishing place, when Manchester 
was absorbed in Salford, and letters were addressed to “ Bir- 
mingham near Wednesbury,” Bristol had a population of many 
thousands of active citizens, full of public spirit and national 
feeling. The extent of her trade and the wealth of her mer- 
chants were the admiration of England and the envy of the 
commercial world. Her ports were crowded with ships, and her 
quays thronged with men of every nation and tongue whom the 
love of gain had attracted to the place. From the earliest period of 
authentic history Bristol has been the scene of important events. 
She took part in moulding the destinies of England in the British, the 
Roman, the Saxon, the Norman, and all the later periods of our 
“rough island story.” Kings have come hither in triumph, and 
sought shelter within the walls in defeat. From Pagan days to the 
days of Chatterton— 
The sleepless soul that perished in its pride, 
it has been a place of remarkable fannals and a landmark in 
English history. 

The first King of the Britons is credited with the glory of 
founding the city. Like Rome it stood on seven hills, and all its 
surroundings were beautiful, as they are beautiful still, the adjacent 
country “variegated with high salubrious downs, producing the 
_ sweetest herbage ; fruitful valleys watered by springs, rivulets, brooks, 
and rivers ; steep precipices and rocks, waving woods, and the most 
charming natural prospects, embellished by art.” As early as the 
sixth century Bristol was a fortified town, and it always held a 
place of vantage on the island. A somewhat enthusiastic anony- 
mous annalist thus summarises its early history :— 


Harold set sail from Bristol in 1063 to invade Wales, and coins were struck at 
it both in his reign and that of the Conqueror. A strong castle then stood in it, 
and this was seized in 1086, and made their head quarters by the rebels under 
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Odo. The Empress Matilda resided some time at Bristol during the contest 
for the crown. Stephen was brought hither a prisoner, and kept here, after his 
defeat; and Prince Henry, afterwards Henry II., was placed here during four 
years, for safety and education. Robert Fitzhardinge, the Empress’s brother, 
ruled the city, rebuilt the castle, founded the abbey of St. Augustine, and 
received a visit from MacMurrough, King of Leinster, in Ireland. King John 
visited Bristol in 1229. A synod was held in it by the Pope’s legate in 1216, 
which excommunicated the barons who had supported the French Prince Louis ; 
and a political council was held in it in the same year, which appointed the 
Earl of Pembroke to be Protector of the kingdom. Prince Edward in 1263, 
was brought hither a prisoner from Windsor; and, two years afterwards, cap- 
tured the castle, and fired the city. Edward I., in 1283, made a visit to 
Bristol, and gave the citizens a charter. The Earl of Kent, acting for Queen 
Isabella, in 1326, captured the city, and put its governor to death. Edward III. 
constituted it a county within itself, made it a centre of traffic for wool, 
and sent twenty-two ships from it to the siege of Calais. Henry, Duke of 
Lancaster, while acquiring the mastery against Richard II., assailed Bristol, 
captured the castle, and put its governor, the Earl of Wilts, and two of his 
knightly assistants to death. The citizens in the reign of Henry V. acted 
warmly in his cause. Henry VI. visited the city in 1446; his Qieen Margaret 
in 1459; Edward IV. in 1461; and Henry VII. in 1487. Fulford, the subject of 
Chatterton’s “‘ Bristowe Tragedy,” was executed on the occasion of Edward IV.’s 
visit ; and the citizens made costly display of dress on the occasion of Henry 
VII.’s visit, and were fined for it by the King. Sebastian Cabot sailed from 
Bristol in 1497, in the remarkable voyage which took him to Labrador, about a 
year before Columbus saw the American mainland, Henry VIII. made Bristol 
the seat of a bishopric, and gave his own sword to the Mayor as a symbol of 
authority, and the sword is still preserved. Elizabeth visited the city in 1574, 
and she was received with great pomp. Four ships went from Bristol in 1588 
against the Armada. 


This, as Launcelot Gobbo would say, “is a simple coming in for 
one city:” It is not like provincial life. The people’s minds were 
filled with affairs of state and with questions of dynasty, of policy, 
and of war. Whenever there was contention—and contention was 
for some centuries almost the chronic state of England—each party 
was eager to gain possession of the second seaport in the kingdom. 

In the revolutionary period and the days of the Commonwealth 
Bristol was not less conspicuous. Early in the struggle the city was 
garrisoned by the Parliamentarians, and graduated in the democratic 
principles of the time. Then came Prince Rupert and hetd the town 
for the King, and the ancient loyalist feeling of the place recovered 
play. It is strong evidence, however, of the independence and 
initiative political force of the Bristollians of the period that the pre- 
dominant feeling of the place did not turn this way and that 
according to the fortune of war, as in so many places which were 
now Cromwell’s and now the King’s. Charles visited the city while 


Rupert held it, but neither he nor his nephew appears to have won 
U2 
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the hearts of the people. Carlyle prints a letter from Cromwell 
dated Bristol, 14th September, 1645, giving an account of Fairfax’s 
successful storming of the city. The letter was read, by order of 
Parliament, in the “ several Congregations about London, and thanks 
returned to Almighty God for the admirable and wonderful reducing 
of that city.” From this remarkable letter we learn that at a council 
of war held at Sherborne it was disputed whether the army should 
“march into the west or to Bristol,” and for sundry weighty reasons 
it was resolved to follow the latter course, with the hope of taking 
‘* so important a place, so advantageous for the opening of trade to 
London.” It was also resolved to storm the town. “Some induce- 
ment to bring us thither had been the report of the good affection 
of the townsmen to us ; but that did not answer expectation.” After 
the besieging forces had made successful progress with their storming 
operations it is related that “the town was fired in three places by 
the enemy—which we could not find out—which begat a great 
trouble in the general and us all, fearing to see so famous a city 
burnt to ashes before our faces. Whilst we were viewing so sad a 
spectacle, and consulting which way to make further advantage of our 
success, the Prince sent a trumpet to the general to desire a treaty for 
the surrender of the town ; to which the general agreed, and deputed 
Colonel Montague, Colonel Rainsborough, and Colonel Pickering 
for that service, authorising them with instructions to treat and con- 
clude the articles.” 

About two o’clock in the afternoon on Thursday, September 11, 
Prince Rupert left the city, “having a convoy of two regiments of 
horse from us.” According to Carlyle this convoy was necessary for 
the protection of the fiery Royalist. He says :— 

Prince Rupert rode out of Bristol amid seas of angry human faces, glowering 
unutterable things upon him; growling audibly, in spite of his escort, ‘‘ Why 
not hang Aim!” For indeed the poor Prince had been necessitated to much 
plunder—commanding “the e/ixir of the blackguardism of the three kingdoms ” 
with very insufficient funds for most part. He begged a thousand muskets from 
Fairfax on this occasion to assist his escort in protecting him across the country 
to Oxford; promising, on his honour, to return them after that service. Fairfax 
lent the muskets; the Prince did honourably return them—what he had of 
them—honourably apologising that so many had “deserted” on the road; of 
whom neither man nor musket were recoverable at present. 


So the people of Bristol sped their parting guest, and heartily 
welcomed their deliverer. It is evident that the Parliament had 
great friends in the city, and that help had been afforded their forces 
in the storming of the place. Humphrey Hooke, an Alderman of 
Bristol, had been elected to the Long Parliament in 1640, and ten 
years later, when the House of Commons cleansed itself of 
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Monopolists, Alderman Hooke was of the number expelled. On 
June 20, 1650, Cromwell wrote in his behalf to Lenthall, the 
Speaker, informing him that at the time when they lay before 
Bristol, “for something considerable done by Alderman Hooke, in 
order” to the taking of the city, “which, for many reasons, it is 
desired to be concealed, his Excellency the Lord General Fairfax 
and myself gave him an engagement, under our hands and seals, 
that he should be secured and protected, by the authority of the 
Parliament, in the enjoyment of his life, liberty, and estate, as freely 
as in former times, and as any other person under the obedience of 
the Parliament ; notwithstanding any past acts of hostility, or other 
thing done by him, in opposition to the Parliament or assistance of 
the enemy. Which engagement, with a certificate of divers godly 
persons of that city concerning the performance of his part thereof, 
is ready to be produced.” 

Bristol enjoyed its share of the prosperity which marked all our 
great towns during the Protectorate. Notwithstanding all it suffered 
from the various attacks and stormings to which it was subjected, 
and the plunderings to which it was surrendered by Prince Rupert, 
it quickly regained its old prosperity and exercised its old influence. 
On almost every public question it was a matter of great importance 
to have the support of Bristol. And as our maritime strength was 
fostered under the vigorous rule of Cromwell, the influence of Bristol 
increased in a proportionate degree. At her ports ships were built 
for the Government, and the spirit of the Bristol merchants placed 
the city in the van in a large number of public undertakings. It was 
her great advantage that Bristol was one of the few large towns in the 
kingdom represented in the House of Commons. This and the 
interest which the wealthy citizens naturally took in public 
affairs, and the practical education derived from the maintenance 
of extensive commerce and from the management of great under- 
takings, rendered the public opinion and feeling of Bristol a matter 
of grave consideration to the rulers of the day. Of all our pro- 
vincial cities Bristol held this high position earliest and maintained it 
for the longest period. In all the chronicles of the past is proof of 
this great activity and this public spirit. 

On the 13th of June, 1688, Samuel Pepys visited Bristol, and in a 
few words records his impressions of the place: “ Walked with my 
wife and people through the city, which is in every respect another 
London, that we can hardly know it to stand in the country, no 
more than that.” Macaulay furnishes a graphic picture of the city as 
it was in 1685. He says :— 

A few churches of eminent beauty rose out of a labyrinth of narrow lanes built 
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upon vaults of no great solidity. If a coach or a cart entered those alleys, there 
was danger that it would be wedged between the houses, and danger also that 
it would break in the cellars. Goods were therefore conveyed about the town 
almost exclusively in tracks drawn by dogs; and the richest inhabitants exhibited 
their wealth, not by riding in gilded carriages, but by walking the streets with 
trains of servants in rich liveries, and by keeping tables loaded with good cheer. 
The pomp of the christenings and burials far exceeded what was seen at any 
other place in England: The hospitality of the city was widely renowned, and 
especially the collations with which the sugar refiners regaled their visitors. The 
repast was dressed in the furnace, and was accompanied by a rich beverage made 
of the best Spanish wine, and celebrated over the whole kingdom as Bristol 
milk.* This luxury was supported by a thriving trade with the North American 
plantations and with the West Indies. The passion for colonial traffic was so 
strong that there was scarcely a small shopkeeper in Bristol who had not a venture 
on board of some ship bound for Virginia or the Antilles.” 


The position of Bristol, in comparison with other places in the 
kingdom, may be estimated from the fact that in 1685 the number of 
the people is placed at about 29,000, while the population of Man- 
chester was less than 6,000, of Liverpool, 4,000, and of Birmingham 
not quite 4,000. 

For six years, from 1774 to 1780, Bristol was represented by 
Edmund Burke, and the public influence of the city was not 
surpassed by that of any other large town in England, the capital of 
course excepted. The election of Burke in 1774 was a triumph of 
electoral purity over bribery and corruption. The antagonism of 
party in these our degenerate days is an interchange of friendly 
courtesies compared with the bitterness displayed during the reigns 
of the Georges. Tories were Tories and Whigs were Whigs in those 
fierce days, and at this time Burke was a Whig of Whigs. He, 
more than Fox, was the leader of the party, for he was the framer of 
its policy. Like Fox he was a sincere opponent of the Government 
in its unhappy dealings with the American colonies. It was doubt- 
less his views on this important subject which caused the leaders of 
public opinion in Bristol to think of him as their representative. The 
extensive trade which the city carried on with America was sadly 
curtailed, and the prosperity of the city was in danger of being per- 
manently injured by this dispute. The people of Bristol, as well as 
those of Lancashire from a like cause, felt that their commercial 





* John Locke, in advising a foreign friend of the most notable things to be 
seea and had in the old city, wrote: —‘“ At Bristol see the hot wells, St. 
George’s Cave, where the Bristol diamonds are found; Ratcliff Church, and at 
Kingwood the coal pits. Taste there Milford oysters, marrow puddings, cock- 
ale, metheglin, white and red muggets, elvers, sherry sack (which with sugar is 
called Bristol milk), and some other wines, which perhaps you will not drink so 
good in London.” 
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interests were deeply concerned in the maintenance of friendly 
relations with our brethren on the other side of the Atlantic. It was 
felt by many of the merchants “ that the intellectual champion of 
free trade and colonial liberty would be peculiarly a fit and proper 
person to represent them in Parliament.” At first the intention was 
kept secret, but when the general election took place in October, and 
Burke was at Malton, his Bristol supporters sent him a requisition 
inviting him to stand for the city. His Yorkshire friends strongly 
advised its acceptance, and he at once set off to make his personal 
appeal to the electors. A few sentences from Mr. Macknight’s Life 
will afford a good illustration of the changes which have taken place 
in England since Burke contested Bristol :— 

He was in his chaise both night and day; he stopped nowhere; he took no 
rest ; and it was thought that he had performed a prodigious feat of locomotion 
when, by leaving Malton at six o’clock on the Tuesday evening, and arriving at 
Bristol at two o’clock on the Thursday afternoon, he had travelled two hundred 
and seventy miles in forty-four hours. 


After a month’s polling, and in spite of the most energetic oppo- 
sition, Burke won the election, and on the 3rd of November the 
official declaration showed that his majority was 251. One of his 
first duties in Parliament was the presentation of a petitior from his 
new constituents in favour of conciliatory measures towards our 
American colonies. 

Not always was the influence of Bristol so well and so wisely 
exercised. In this case justice and self-interest were united, and we 
cannot give the city the same credit for its action in this disastrous 
dispute as if its policy had been dictated only by the love of freedom 
and the sense of justice, maintained at the risk of material loss. In 
the next great event in which the city proved its public influence 
justice was in one scale and self-interest in the other, and notwith- 
standing the eloquent and earnest pleadings of her able representa- 
tive justice was allowed to kick the beam. For many years the 
distress in Ireland had been very great, and the sufferings of that 
long-suffering people had once again attracted the attention of the 
English Parliament. The shameful restrictions which the dominan. 
race had imposed on the trade and manufactures of the island, which, 
though an integral part of the kingdom, was always treated as a 
conquered country, had produced their natural results. The distress 
in England was great, but in Ireland it was intense—almost at famine 
point. “No Irish product competing with English manufactures 
was permitted either to enter England or to be exported to any 
foreign market receiving English goods.” In 1778 the distress of 
the sister country forced itself on the public attention and, strange 
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to say, the Government at once admitted that Ireland had just cause 
for complaint and real claims to relief. Earl Nugent proposed 
to remove some of the prohibitory duties on Irish manufactures, 
and he was supported by Lord North, and most zealously by Burke. 
The proposals by Lord Nugent were contained in four resolutions 
by which the colonial trade for exportation and importation was to 
be partially opened to Ireland ; she was also to be “ permitted to 
dispose of her glass in all places but Great Britain, and to send to 
England, free from a heavy prohibitory duty, her cotton yarn.” in 
committee Burke added another resolution “allowing the importation 
of Irish sailcloth and cordage.” 

Here at last was some slight hope for the trade of Ireland. A 
little light appeared to be about to break on that unhappy land. 
Unfortunately her hopes were raised only to be rudely shattered. 
The word of promise was not even kept to the ear. In vain Lord 
Nugent urged on his resolutions, in vain Burke pleaded as even he 
had never pleaded before, in vain the House of Commons was ready 
to pass this not extreme measure of justice. The over-sensitive 
nerves of English merchants and manufacturers were touched, their 
fears excited, and their prejudices aroused. All England opposed 
this most: wise, rational, and just Bill. Bristol led the way, and Man- 
chester (since, by the irony of fate, the leader of Free Trade), Liver- 
pool, Birmingham, and other places eagerly followed. Petitions 
against the measure were sent to the House of Commons from all the 
large towns. A few only had direct representatives, but those which 
had sent the most emphatic instructions to their members to oppose 
the Bill. Bristol “was in one flame of indignation. Whigs and 
Tories, the friends both of the rejected and the successful can- 
didates at the last election, made common cause. It was never 
for one moment supposed that the resolutions had taken their 
origin in any enlightened commercial principles. The honest 
citizens could only ascribe to Nugent, their proposer, the diabo- 
lical motive of injuring Bristol, because they had turned him 
out of the representation; and to Burke, who enthusiastically 
supported them, the scarcely less atrocious design of promoting 
the interests of Ireland at the expense of England. Some of the 
electors, had, however, a high idea of the compulsory authority of 
instructions to their members ; and, forgetting that Burke had altoge- 
tuer repudiated the obligation of such commands, they sent him 
positive orders, whatever his own opinions might be, to oppose the 
hills on their second reading.” Of course Burke would not obey 
such orders, and chiefly through his unanswerable speeches the 
second reading was carried by a large majority. Prejudice, however, 
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prevailed. Bristol for the time was triumphant ; justice to Ireland 
was once more delayed ; and at the next general election in 1780, in 
order to avoid certain defeat, Burke retired from the contest, and the 
better influence of Bristol received a great blow by this irreparable 
loss. But then, as one of his old constituents said in explanation, if 
not in defence of their conduct, Mr. Burke had been guilty of an 
unpardonable offence. ‘To follow,” says this writer, addressing Mr. 
Urban, Gentleman, nearly a century ago, “to follow Mr. Burke's 
conduct through the House, we shall find him steadily pursuing that 
pernicious maxim of not obeying the voice of his constituents.” 
Bristol had early obtained an evil notoriety for the activity with 
which her merchants engaged in the slave trade, and in the modern 
Emancipation struggle the greatest opposition to the efforts of the 
Abolitionists came from this place and from Liverpool, her sister 
port in the iniquitous traffic. The first public efforts to wipe out 
this blot on England's flag were made by the Quakers, and thus 
religious prejudice combined with trade interests in exciting the 
people against the advocates of justice to our black brothers. Thomas 
Clarkson, in his mission of mercy, visited Bristol several times. 
Speaking of his first appearance there in 1786 he tells how for the first 
time he began to tremble at the arduous task he had undertaken “ of 
attempting,” as he says, “to subvert one of the branches of the 
commerce of the great place which was then before me. 1 began to 
think of the host of people I should have to encounter in it. I 
anticipated much persecution in it also ; and I questioned whether 
I should ever get out of it alive.” The result was not so bad as his 
anticipations. The task was a fearful one, and the stoutest heart might 
have quailed before the storm which was likely to be excited. 
Eighteen vessels were then employed at Bristol in the slave trade ; 
and the vast majority of the trading class were interested in the 
traffic, nor were the people yet awakened to a sense of its iniquity. 
Still Mr. Clarkson had no great cause to complain of his greeting 
in Bristol. “In my first movements through this city,” he writes, 
“IT found that people talked very openly on the subject of the slave 
trade. They seemed to be well acquainted with the various circum- 
stances belonging to it. There were facts, in short, in everybody’s 
mouth concerning it ; and everybody seemed to execrate it, though 
no one thought of its abolition.” He found, however, friends enough 
there in a few weeks to form a committee and to make arrangements 
for preparing and presenting a petition to Parliament in favour of 
emancipation. These efforts sank into insignificance when compared 
with those made in support of the trade. For twenty years the 
agitation continued, and the preponderating influence of the city was 
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always on the side of vested interests and opposed to the scheme of 
the philanthropists. The religious and thoughtful part of the com- 
munity were, however, gradually won over to the side of humanity, 
and ultimately this side prevailed, as in the long run it always does. 
It sustained many defeats; abolition meetings were assailed with 
violence and interrupted in their proceedings; the leaders and 
advocates were abused, defamed, and denounced. After enduring 
the heat and burden of the battle the noble army of leaders lived to 
see their glorious cause triumphant and their most determined 
enemies either converted into friends, shamed into silence, or pur- 
chased into supporters—or at least prevented from being opponents. 
In 1807 the Bill for the abolition of the slave trade passed both 
Houses, and received the Royal assent. By this Bill it was enacted, 
“That no vessel should clear out for slaves from any port within 
the British dominions after the first of May, 1807, and that no slave 
should be landed in the colonies after the first of March, 1808.” 

Although Bristol sent members to the House of Commons, the 
demand there for Parliamentary reform was very strong, and the enthu- 
siasm of the people in favour of the Reform Bill was intense. This 
arose to a great extent from the limitation of the Franchise and the 
undue influence of the freemen, whose votes could be obtained in 
the most venal manner. On the rejection of the Bill in 1831 the 
popular excitement was so great that alarming riots broke out in 
several towns, the most disastrous being in Derby, Nottingham, and 
Bristol. ‘Those at Bristol exceeded in violence, in damage inflicted, 
and the number of persons killed, any popular outbreak which had 
taken place since the fatal Church and King riots at Birmingham in 
1791. It was stated at the time, and this has been confirmed by 
evidence since obtained, that the mischief was “occasioned by 
strangers from other parts.” But, as Harriett Martineau says in her 
“ History of England during the Thirty Years’ Peace ”— 


London rogues could have had no such power as in this case if the political 
and moral state of Bristol had not been bad. Its political state was disgraceful. 
The venality of its elections was notorious. It had a close corporation, between 
whom and the citizens there was no community of feeling on municipal subjects. 
The lower parts of the city were the harbourage of probably a worse seaport 
populace than any other place in England, while the police was ineffective and 
demoralised. There was no city in which a greater amount of savagery lay 
beneath a society proud, exclusive, and mutually repellent, rather than enlightened 
and accustomed to social co-operation. These are circumstances which go far to 
account for the Bristol riots being so fearfully bad as they were.” 


At this unhappy juncture of affairs, Sir Charles Wetherell, one of 
the bitterest opponents of the Bill, was the Recorder of the city, and 
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-just at the time of the greatest excitement he had to visit Bristol in 
the discharge of his official duties. He was advised to lay aside the 
usual pomp with which a judge’s visitation was accompanied ; but this 
the stout antagonist of Reform declined to do. On October 29, 
1831, he entered the city with the usual ceremony, and his appearance 
was the signal for the beginning of one of the most remarkable and 
terrible displays of popular violence which ever disgraced the annals 
of a city. For three days the mob had complete possession of the 
place. The Mayor was paralysed, the magistrates timid, and “ owing 
to the want of a common interest between the citizens and the cor- 
poration scarcely any gentlemen offered their services as special 
constables but such as were accustomed to consider the lower classes 
with contempt as a troublesome rabble, and rather relished an occa- 
sion for defying and humbling them.” There was a fatal delay in 
calling in the military, and the infuriated populace were permitted 
to burn the Mansion House, the Bridewell, the Gaol, the Custom 
House, Queen’s Square, and the Bishop’s Palace. But for the 
timely and energetic influence of a few Dissenters they would also have 
destroyed the beautiful cathedral. ‘On the Monday morning (the 
rioting commenced on Saturday), after all the actual riot seemed to 
be over, the soldiery at last made two slaughterous charges. More 
horse arrived, and a considerable body of foot soldiers ; the ’con- 
stabulary became active ; and from that time the city was ina more 
orderly state than the residents were accustomed to see it.” By these 
fatal riots a large number of lives were lost, and property to the 
amount of nearly £200,000 was destroyed. “But,” says the Rev. 
W. N. Molesworth, ‘it should be mentioned, in justice to the Bristol 
rioters, that, notwithstanding all the drunkenness and excited passions 
that prevailed, no act of personal violence or hostility to any individual 
could be laid to their charge.” 

The public influence of Bristol has, in recent times, been felt in 
connection and combination with other large towns rather than in its 
own special or particular action. The power of the city has not 
decayed, but it has been surpassed by the wonderfully rapid increase 
of other places which were formerly of little or no account in their 
relation to the general community ; thus her influence, although not 
absolutely lessened, has relatively decreased. ‘Two hundred years 
ago Bristol was the second port in England; she is now the fourth. 
At the time of the Restoration the population of the city was about 
five times that of Manchester, and six times that of Liverpool and 
Birmingham. Its own increase has been large, but that of the other 
towns has been enormous. In 1685, the number of the people was 
estimated at 29,000; at the last census, in 1871, it was 182,552, 
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while, during the same period, Manchester had increased from 6,000' 
to 508,648 ; Liverpool, from 4,000 to 493,346; and Birmingham, 
from upwards of 4,000 to 343,787. ‘These figures sufficiently account 
for any loss of public influence which Bristol has relatively sustained 
in the annals of modern England. 

Still Bristol may be proud of the present as well as the past. Her 
public spirit and influence remain powerful in most of the great 
questions which agitate the public mind. Great and noble men have 
been her citizens and have left behind them legacies upon which not 
only their native place but the whole kingdom must place a high value. 
I will name only William Canynge, Edward Colston, Thomas Chat- 
terton, and Robert Southey. 

A very recent evidence of public spirit has been given in Bristol 
by the adoption of the Free Libraries and Museums Acts early in the 
present year, and it is proposed to expend £10,000 in the erection 
of a public library and museum. It is also worthy of mention that 
the City Corporation is about to apply to Parliament for powers to 
carry out a scheme of street improvement, at a contemplated cost of 
4,100,000; and that this is only the continuation of similar works 
which, during the last few years, have been carried out, entailing a 
debt amounting to over one million sterling. In consequence of 
these undertakings the rates in Bristol amount to about 6s. 11}d. in 
the pound, which is, by a small fraction, in excess of the rates paid 
at Liverpool, the latter place having been hitherto considered 
the heaviest-rated borough in the kingdom. 

It may be taken, perhaps, as in some sense an illustration of the 
varied and long-continued part played by Bristol in the national 
history that her Cathedral is the greatest example of variety of archi- 
tecture of any in the kingdom. It is described as presenting speci- 
mens of all the orders of Gothic architecture. ‘“ Norman, both in its 
earlier and its transition stages, may be observed in the transepts, 
the tower-piers, the chapter-house, gateways, &c. The lady chapel is 
mostly Early English, while the choir is Decorated, and the tower 
and vaulting of the transepts are Perpendicular.” The lady chapel 
Chatterton proclaims to be the 


Maystrie of the human hand, 
The pride of Bristowe and the westerne lande. 


To Bristol belongs the honour of being the first port in the king- 
dom where regular steam communication was established with the 
North American States. 


SEXAGENARIAN. 





GIANT DESPAIR. 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


I.—His DEATH. 


<A D is the plight of Giant Despair, 
In Doubting Castle sick lies he! 
The castle is built on a headland bare, 
And looks on the wash of a whirling Sea. 


With the noise in his ears and the gleam in his eyes 
Of the breaking waves that beneath him beat, 
Propt on pillows the Giant lies, 
Pillowed, too, are his gouty feet. 


In and out the Leeches of Souls 


Run and chatter and prate and pray— 
But the great wind wails and the thunder rolls : 
None may banish his gloom away. 


With parchment cheek and lack-lustre eye 
He looketh out on the stormy scene— 
Cruel is he and bloody and sly, 
Lustful and bad his life hath been. 


O Priests who stand and whisper there, 

While he groans and curses and shrinks for fear, 
What can ye say to Giant Despair 

To comfort him now his end is near? 


Fat and oily and sweet cries one :— 
“Comfort, O comfort! for heaven is sure— 
There the believer shall revel in fun, 
And all delight that is plump and pure. 


** Nothing delicious the Lord denies, 
Rosy wine he shall drink in bliss ”— 
“« Add, moreover,” another cries, 


“‘Waists to encircle and lips to kiss.” 
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With parchment cheek and lack-lustre eye 
The Giant lies and makes no sign : 

Women’s falsehood has made him sigh ; 
He is sick of the very sight of wine. 


“ Comfort !” another crieth loud, 
“‘ Full of music shall be thy breast, 
Thou shalt sit full proud on a rosy cloud, 
Happy and idle, amongst the blest— 


** All shall be white, and sweet, and fair ; 

All shall be merry from night to morn.” 
Giant Despair stirred in his chair, 

Scowl’d at the speaker, and grunted scorn. 


Then one said this, and one said that, 
And all were full of the world to be ; 

Yet dull and bitter the Giant sat 
Scowling out at the sullen Sea. 


And all the storm of the wind and rain, 
And all the rage of the wrathful wave, 
Flow’d in and out of the Giant’s brain 
As the surge in and out of a weedy cave. 


Forth, at last, stept a Shape so gray, 

Crown’d with poppy, and shrouded deep ; 
He touch’d the Giant with hand of clay, 

And held a goblet—“ Drink this, and sleep. 


“ Over thy grave the grass shall grow— 
Roses too, the white and the red— 

The generations shall come and go, 
But ¢hou shalt slumber !” the Spirit said. 


Many a year shall blossom and fade, 
Many a life be given and taken, 
Ere from thy sleep in the silent shade 
Thou, with a thrill of new life, shalt waken. 


” 


The Giant smiled. Still loud and strong 
Sounded the sob of the weary Sea. 

“ My ears are sick !—may my sleep be long ! 
For ever and ever, if that may be.” 





Giant Despair. 


II.—AFTER. 


Who on the Giant’s tomb 
Sits in the twilight gloom, 
With white hands folded ? 
Her breath comes fresh and warm, 
Silent she waits, a form 
Divinely moulded. 


Maiden she is ; with eyes 
That search the dark still skies 
She sits in shadow ; 
Strewn scented at her feet 
Are rue and lilies sweet, 
And flowers o’ the meadow. 


And in her wild black hair 
Are wild weeds passing fair, 
Pluck’d from dark places—- 
Dumb, dead, her sweet lips are, 
And fixéd as a star 
Her marble face is. 


Under God’s starless cope, 
Vestured in white sits Hope, 
A musing maiden, 
Under a yew sits she, 
Watching most silently 
The gates of Eden. 


Afar away they shine ! 

While up those depths divine 
Her eyes are turning— 

And one by one on high 

The strange lamps of the sky 
Are dimly burning. 


Such sounds as fill’d with care 

The dark heart of Despair 
Disturb her never,— 

Tho’ close to her white feet 

That mighty Sea doth beat, 
Moaning for ever. 
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She sees the foam-flash gleam, 

She hears, in a half dream, 
The muffled thunder. 

The salt dew fills her hair ; 

Her thoughts are otherwhere, 
Watching in wonder. 


There let her sit alone, 
Ev’n as a shape of stone 
In twilight gleaming ; 
Despair’s pale monument, 
There let her sit, content, 
Waiting and dreaming. 


God, which were sweetest, best ? 
With dead Despair to rest 
In sleep unbroken ; 
Or with that marble Maid 
To watch, to sit in the shade, 
Waiting a token? 








GROUSE-SHOOTING. 
BY ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


T is a pity for many reasons that this glorious sport of grouse- 
shooting is in so bad away. Spite of the grumbling of a 
handful of bigoted utilitarians, who would grow turnips on 
Epping Forest and parcel out Windsor Great Park into cab- 

bage allotments, it works no ill to anybody and great good to many. 
If every grouse moor between Stirling and Helmsdale were to be 
wholly given over to sheep farming to-morrow, mutton would not be 
a farthing in the pound cheaper in any butcher’s shop in the United 
Kingdom. By reason of the taste for grouse-shooting it is that 
the “puir Hielanman” no longer ekes out a miserable existence 
on a barren muirland croft, but earns good wages as a gillie 
or a trapper. The Highland laird, poor as a crow and proud 
as Lucifer, spent halfpence in the countryside where his 
Sassenach tenant now spends pounds. And what a glorious 
thing for that same Sassenach tenant is his autumn on the grouse 
moors! The sport itself, delightful as it is, is a mere means 
to the end. No more fagging in St. Stephen’s, no more of 
that pleasure which is itself a treadmill-toil, no more late hours 
and heated rooms, no more devilled kidneys and brandy and soda 
for post-meridian breakfast, no more poring over briefs or sitting in 
stuffy committee rooms, no more languid promenading in the park or 
the “‘ Zoo,” no more feverish days on Ascot or Goodwood lawn, with 
yet more feverish “ finishes” afterwards, no more lounging in club- 
windows, no more stalls in theatre or opera-house with fetits soupers 
to follow, no more arduous brain toil or philandering butterfly 
existence, for the whole-hearted votary of grouse-shooting. The 
Ethiopian of the London season changes his skin and leaves the 
old one behind him on the platform of Euston station when he 
takes his seat in the Limited Mail and starts for the North. Next 
day, instead of the odour of patchouli and the whiff from the sewer 
grating at the street corner, it is the fresh fragrant breeze from the 
glorious hills that is blowing into his nostrils, bringing a glow to his 
cheek and kindling a new light in his eye. As he nears the lodge 
in the glen there comes to him on the wind the bay of the setters in 
the kennel mingled with the brawl of the linn among the birken-clad 
crags beyond the patch of grassy lawn. His recent life seems to 
x 
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him already remote as he sits out in the moonlight smoking his 
cutty and drinking a moderate libation of Talisker and water. Could 
it be, he asks himself, as he listens to the murmur of the burn and 
the faint sigh of the sweet night wind among the birch leaves, as he 
looks up at the dark jagged outline of the lonely Cuchullins thrown 
out in the moonlight against the calm serenity of the sky—could it be 
that only two nights ago he was the sweltering spectator of a tawdry 
burlesque and afterwards voluntarily constituted himself a unit in a 
crush given by an ugly woman with a reputation for questionable 
morals and unquestionably bad champagne? And then the 
morning—fresh, balmy, delightful, laden with the scent of the 
heather, the carol of larks, and the twittering of swallows—the 
morning which brings an appetite so novel, and a real Highland 
breakfast of salmon steaks and Lochfyne herrings, racy ham of 
blackface mutton, new laid eggs, mealy potatoes boiled in their 
jackets, oatcake and mountain honey, with just a toothful of a dram 
as a finish, to satisfy the said appetite wherewithal—a morning that 
brings Donald the keeper, with his honest face, broad bonnet, and 
Highland accent strong enough to turn a windmill, who reports that 
“ta burds are no juist tat vara throng, put tat there’s gey curnies 0’ 
tem aboot ta neuks”—that brings also Ponto and Dash and that 
cunning old slut of a Fan, who slobber and fawn and wag a welcome 
with their feathered sterns. Then follows the long determined tramp 
over the heather to gain condition against the eventful day and 
cautiously to test the truth of Donald’s report about the “gey 
curnies.” And so the new, pure, healthy life begins, and there 
remains for the time but one link with the far off artificial world—the 
state of the odds on the Leger. 

I am not going to discuss the vexed question of the causes of the 
falling off in the sport which grouse moors used to afford. It will 
suffice to say that the ravages of disease are year after year becoming 
more serious, that moors which a short time ago yielded sensational 
bags are this year not worth shooting over at all, that such coveys 
as do sparsely rise are very much smaller than of yore; and that, 
most ominous feature of all, the diminution in the head of game goes on 
year by year in a gradual but steady sequence. Men used to remain 
on the moors till the middle of October and have fair sport up to the 
very last day, the later shooting being often more really sportful 
than on the “Twelfth” itself. But now a month’s precarious shooting is 
all that can be ventured on even with the best moors ; not a few, by 
the time this article is in the reader’s hands, will probably have been 
abandoned for the season in despair, and many of the owners or 
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lesseés have not thought it worth while to shoot over this year at all. 
In bygone times “Jubilee years” were not unknown, and for the 
most part there was in the next season an adequate recompense for 
the self-restraint exercised ; but now Jubilees are at once enforced 
and unremunerative. It is hard to find that after a moor has been 
left fallow for one and sometimes two seasons birds are as rare upon 
it as they could have been if no respite had been allowed ; but this is 
now too often the unpleasant experience of the votary of grouse 
shooting. The true lover of this scientific and fascinating sport 
always viewed with distaste the monster bags which it was too much 
the fashiori to make by hook or by crook on the opening days, with 
intent that the newspapers should proclaim the shooting prowess of 
Lord Tomnoddy and his party on the Glenmulchkin Moors. It was 
a feather in his lordship’s cap to have brought down “to his own 
gun,” before sunset on the Twelfth, a hundred brace of birds—“ his 
own gun” in reality including the weapons used to some purpose by 
a couple of discreet keepers to right and to left of him. But Lord 
Tomnoddy’s slaughter bill, however it was made up, at least proved 
that the birds were there to be shot, which is more than can be said 
for them now. It will puzzle that nobleman, however thrifty and 
industrious he may be, even if he sends no presents of game to 
Englarid, aid docks the minister of the parish of his conventional 
brace and a half a week, if he uses only the shattered birds for home 
consumption and raises the contract price shrewdly on the game dealer, 
this year to pay the rent of moor and lodge with the game that he 
sells. The days are past when a speculator tenanting a moor for a 
single year could have his sport for nothing and make a neat little 
profit into the bargain to help him through the winter ; and the time 
seems approaching when Highland lairds who have been able to let 
their wives and daughters have the season in London on the big 
game rental yielded by their barren provinces of heathery moorland 
will find the bladder of their artificial prosperity pricked and have to 
fall back on the shillings paid by sheep farmers where the game tenants 
paid pounds. In part they will have themselves to thank. Just as 
a& man cannot serve God and Mammon, so a moor cannot at once 
maintain a flock of sheep and a strong head of game ; but the High- 
land lairds, with a greed that is not of wisdom, have not been able 
to resist the temptation to realise two rentals out of the same land. 
Accustomed hands at grouse-shooting need no wrinkles on the 
sport and its appliances ; but the subject deserves some interest 
from those who have no practical experience of it, and some hints 


on it may be of use in engendering or strengthening a resolution to 
xX 2 
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enjoy a sport which shares with deer-stalking the pre-eminence over 
all our insular field pastimes. Grouse-shooting, although for the 
time it is not what it was, will last longer than the present generation, 
in spite of the utilitarian croakers; and I should be loth to resign 
the hope that our grandsons may have the chance of making a decent 
bag occasionally, although they may have to work harder for it than 
the Lord Tomnoddy of the present decade has found requisite 
in order to earn his battue-like sum-total. If one has the choice 
and the opportunity, it is always wise to learn before taking a moor 
as much as possible concerning the nature of the ground. There 
was wont occasionally to be practised no little imposition in the 
misdescription of grouse moors. For this the original owners were 
not always responsible; worthless moors were held at nominal rentals 
by persons whose object it was to sub-let them fraudulently at large 
figures by representing them as well stocked with game and eligible 
in every respect. A well-known Irish baronet was quite notorious 
for his addiction to this means of earning his winter subsistence ; 
but exposure has given a severe check to the practice, and although 
misdescription still exists and always will exist there is now no 
barefaced swindling. But Highland proprietors have a weakness for 
advertising a tract of heather as a grouse moor rather in view of the 
fact that there is no inherent impossibility of there being grouse upon 
it than that it really carries an appreciable head of game. No pro- 
prietor would allow an unlet farm to return to a state of nature ; yet 
in the matter of grouse-shooting there seems to be a very frequent 
disregard of proper trapping and preserving, so that an. incoming 
tenant has to begin anew to raise a stock of game upon what may 
be termed the raw materials, while the rent is far from being propor- 
tionally low. An excellent friend of mine tells a good story of the 
coleur du rose propensities of some moor-land proprietors. He had 
advertised for several weeks for good grouse-shootings, and having 
formed quite a collection of replies all highly laudatory of the 
shootings to which they referred, he cannily started on a tour of 
inspection. Not one of the letters was worth much more than the 
paper on which it was written. He found preservation and trapping 
for the most part practically ignored. On one estate not a head of 
grouse was known to exist, and on the preprietor being asked how 
he could possibly recommend his place as at all meeting the terms of 
the advertisement, he coolly replied, “Oh, there’s capital otter 
shooting along the coast here!” Even with a personal inspection 
some acuteness is often required to cope with Sandy the keeper. 
For if Sandy is a smart fellow he may lead you straight to places 
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where he is aware, from previous experience, that the birds pack at 
particular times of the day ; and he may be cunning enough from his 
knowledge of the ground to show you the same birds over and over 
again, while you imagine that they are fresh birds that are being put 
up from time to time. And a moor ought to be viewed more than 
once, for grouse are strangely affected by weather: one day they 
may be plentiful, the next day there may not be a single covey. A 
good judgment may be formed from recent droppings ; and it is wise 
to apply to the previous tenant for his opinion and the list of the 
game he has killed. Many good shootings derive their game from 
contiguous lands, and this must be taken into consideration, even 
if there seems a scarcity of breeding birds in spring and summer. 

A few elementary precepts may be given with regard to the 
characteristics of grouse moors. If the ground is flat and lacks 
undulation, the birds will very soon become wild, for the sportsman 
and his dogs are visible a long way off on the level expanse. If it is 
very mountainous and remote from cultivation, the early shooting 
may be good, but the birds will quit it for lower lands as the autumn 
advances, and as food on the moor becomes scarce. For the same 
reason, although low-lying moors, near cultivation, may be scantily 
furnished in the beginning of the season, later they will be well 
stocked, especially if mountains are near, and close to arable land, as 
the season advances, the birds will be found less wild than anywhere 
else. Moors adjacent to common lands are to be avoided, since 
they are always being disturbed ; and especially is to be abjured a 
moor that contains a peat moss whence the cottagers obtain their 
fuel. While the folk are casting and carting their peats in the summer 
time their dogs are sure to be amusing themselves in chopping young 
birds. This is one reason why moors, apparently stocked in spring 
with abundance of nests, show so few young birds in August. Stony 
and grassy lands may afford hares and a few black game, but are 
worthless for grouse. One of the best authorities on the subject, 
Mr. Dougall, of St. James’s Street, says :—‘‘The best grouse lands have 
high dry clumps of heather favourable for nests—no part being far 
from water, with undulating hollows and swells. Heathy hillocks 
afford excellent basking ground for grouse, and also give concealment 
to the approach of the sportsman. Flat ground gives no such shelter, 
and the birds soon become unapproachable. Grouse generally 
become sooner wild south of the River Forth, except in Argyllshire, 
than in the more northern parts of Scotland, but the southern birds are 
larger and are also earlier on the wing. When only a few days’ sport 
at the beginning of the season is desired the southern moors are 
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therefore excellent. In Argyllshire birds set well throughout the 
season unless the weather be very stormy.” 

Scotland is the country far excellence for grouse moors, but there 
used at least to be some very good grouse-shooting in Ireland also. 
Yorkshire, especially in the mountainous region traversed by the new 
railway line between Settle and Carlisle, was wont to afford grouse- 
shooting second to none in any part of Scotland, but for some years 
Yorkshire has been steadily losing its prestige as a grouse county, 
and there seems no immediate prospect of its redeeming itself, 
although strict preservation has warded off from some moors the 
general decadence. Owing to watchful attention to the same neces- 
sary duty, grouse-shooting is this year considerably improved on the 
Staffordshire and Cheshire moors, but their area is limited, and for 
the most part they remain in the hands of the proprietors. The 
Border Counties on both sides of the line of demarcation this year 
are affording very fair sport, and if disease continues to rage in the 
north as it has done for some years past, sportsmen will probably 
more and more turn their attention towards the Cheviots and the 
Fells. And yet somehow one does not seem to feel that he can 
shoot grouse in earnest south of the Highland line, It must be 
admitted, however, that a good hag is an excellent medium of con- 
version from this phase of bigotry or prejudice. 

Let it be assumed that the intending grouse-shooter has succeeded 
in obtaining reasonably good quarters as regards at once sport, 
scenery, and accommodation: His weapons and his ammunition he 
must please himself about, for the subject is one on which no two 
shooters are of the same mind. [f he has not a definite opinion of 
his own, he cannot do better than go for advice to such a man as 
Mr. Dougall, of St. James’s Street, who is at once a practical gunmaker 
and a practical sportsman. If he can shoot, he will have little 
trouble about his weapon ; a bad shot never gets a good gun, just as 
the salmon always disagrees with some people, or as a close reasoner 
once begged, “pleas excuse spelling, the pen is verry bad.” But the 
sportsman must have dogs as well as guns. It is very remarkable 
how plentiful animals which are called sporting dogs by their con- 
ductors become in the streets of Perth and Inverness as the Twelfth 
draws nigh. Great slobbering fiddleheaded pointers hopelessly down 
in the elbow joints, slack in the loins, gross in the tail, and splay in 
the feet ; ragged lurching setters, with a general aspect of debauched 
colley about them, and half moulted as to their rusty feathering ; but 
each and all, according to the emphatic asseveration of the non- 
descript beings—half under-keeper, half poacher—who are leading 
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them about, “the best broke dogs in the county, sir”; shot over 
ever sO Many seasons ; as staunch as grim Death himself ; warranted 
against chasing hare, pointing trash, blinking, and all the other vices 
of sporting canine nature. It is needless to say that not one of those 
animals should be looked at, except as a natural curiosity. A good 
dog is to be bought in a reputable manner from a responsible person 
at a decent price—that is to say, if you cannot persuade a friend to 
let you have a puppy, and allow his keeper to break it for you. The 
well-bred pointer should have a sleek coat, fine soft ears, a high poll, 
open nostrils to permit the full development of the olfactory nerves, 
a deep hollow under each eye, straight forelegs, and well-crooked 
hind legs so as to project well at the hocks, back well coupled at the 
loins, fine tapering tail set on level to the back, and small round 
elastic feet. He has an air of quiet sagacity and education—it might 
also be called, of self-respect—that is easy to recognise ; while the 
froward foolish animal has a careless roving eye. Setter points are 
more varied according to the breed than those of the pointer, but all 
the varieties should have long well-covered feet ; and the hair on the 
tail and in the rear of the legs should be long and soft—this is called 
being well feathered. The setter is at once swifter and “stays” 
better than the pointer, and therefore is better suited for grouse- 
shooting, where so much more ground has to be covered than in 
partridge-shooting. But for setters, the moor must have water on it, for 
they delight in wet ground. It is much easier to get a good pointer 
than it is to get a good setter; but when you have once got a leash 
of really good staunch sound setters, you are a man to be envied. 
Detailed precepts as to the physical attributes of dogs are out of 
place ina short article ; and after all it must be remembered that 
character is of more importance than looks. Handsome is that 
handsome does ; and the experience of not a few men has been that 
a plain woman may be a very good wife. A good dog, like a good 
wife, is a treasure ; a bad dog, like a bad wife, is the very devil. He 
rambles about as if without purpose—sometimes before and some- 
times behind—now runs right through the middle of a covey, and 
anon fiddle-faddles where a covey has been. When a hare crosses 
him, however distant, off he goes in chase. When he does make a 
point, he rushes in headlong on the gun being fired, and pursues his 
covey through perhaps the best of the ground, putting up other birds 
as he goes. Lagging behind one moment, the next he makes a dash 
right off, and ranges mistily half a mile away. Alexandre Dumas 
fils advocates the husband’s right to obliterate a bad wife; the 
sportsman is sorely tempted to let his brute of a dog have the 
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contents of both barrels in the stern in the meantime, until the keeper 
has time to hang him. Only there is the undoubted consideration 
that you may sell a bad dog, if you can digest the caveat emptor prin- 
ciple ; whereas whatever principles you are prepared to ignore the 
law prevents you from selling or even giving away a bad wife. 

Let us suppose our neophite fully equipped, and to have taken 
time by the forelock by getting on his ground a few days before the 
Twelfth. The interval will be spent to profit in getting the “run” 
of the ground, and bringing himself into condition. He must not 
imagine that grouse-shooting is an easy pleasure ; the summer 
manceuvres at Aldershot were certainly not more arduous. It has 
been well said that “Grouse-shooting is about the hardest work 
possible, and were it not for that indomitable love of the chase in some 
particular form or other, from angling to elephant-shooting, which 
is inherent in human nature, few men, unless of the most robust 
constitution, would attempt it at all.” The reflected heat in a 
heathery Highland glen is often quite tropical in character, and men 
do not exert themselves in the tropics as on the moor. Early hours, 
temperance, and regular gradually increasing exercise constitute the 
only true prescription for the attainment of condition necessary for 
enabling the sportsman to “keep at it” from morn till dewy eve 
on the eventful Twelfth. There is no good purpose served in 
turning out on to the hill in the early morning as many do ; thereby 
knocking the birds about before they have fed or while they are 
feeding, and so unsettling them for the rest of the day, and earning 
also for the sportsman premature fatigue. Let our tyro breakfast 
leisurely about seven, take it easy over a newspaper for an hour, 
get on the ground about nine, and find himself fairly in the collar 
by ten. Let him work steadily until well on to two, about which 
time the grouse feed; let him do the same, but lightly—on a 
sandwich, or biscuit with meat paste, and a few gulps of cold tea. 
Beer or wine he must shun resolutely, but he may, if he wants to 
very much, take a very moderate caulker of Highland whisky neat. 
‘Then after an hour’s rest let him begin again with fresh dogs, and 
shoot on steadily and without excitement until the evening, and the 
deuce is in it or the fates are dead against him if he does not come back 
to the lodge with a bag of which he need not be ashamed. Some- 
times the nerves and strength of the unaccustomed sportsman “ give” 
after the first exertion, and very soon after he begins. The climbing 
of a steep ascent has often a curious effect on the nerves, sending a 
man “clean off his shooting.” It is no good to blaze away when 
the nerves are in this state—it is a waste at once of time and 
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ammunition. Let the shooter make up his mind to knock off and 
lie down contentedly on his back for half an hour, taking a pull at 
the pipe if he is a smoker, but shunning the Dutch courage of the 
whisky flask as if it were poison. He will get his ‘ second wind” 
presently, and come round all right ; and in the afternoon, when 
the coveys are somewhat broken up and the birds sit close, he will find 
that he has taken to advantage the advice proffered him. He will soon 
get over the flurry caused by the sudden whirring noise of the rising of 
a covey—startling as it is at first. The great temptation to the tyro, 
especially under the excitement of the whirr of the rising covey, is to 
blaze right “into the brown of ’em,” with the probable result that he 
brings nothing at all down. He should never draw trigger till he has 
singled out and covered one bird; and his first effort must be to 
acquire the ability to do this without any abstraction of attention 
toward the rest of the covey. And, if he has any self-respect—caring, 
too, more for future sport than for a big bag in print—he will spare 
callow “ cheepers,” which he will soon learn to distinguish by the cry 
they make in taking wing. Grouse in the beginning of the season are 
not hard birds to kill; but there is no shot more trying than an old 
cock in windy weather. He has such a trick of rising rapidly, and 
again as it were throwing himself on the heather—all the time going 
off like a whirlwind, that it takes very quick eyes indeed to follow 
and cover his movements. No young sportsman, therefore, need fret 
at missing such a bird, which is certainly of all shots the most 
difficult. 

Later in the season, but much earlier of recent years than formerly, 
the grouse get very wild, and require to be regularly stalked. 
The sportsman must dodge up by every little inequality of 
ground, and he will get now and then a favourable shot by coming 
suddenly on birds sitting behind knolls and in moss bags. After a 
spell of wet weather the birds gather in great flocks called “ packs.” 
I should have observed that in Ireland what is in Scotland called a 
“covey” is known asa “pack”; but the autumn “pack” consists 
of numerous broken coveys. In mountainous northern districts 
packs break up when the weather becomes fine, but seldom do so 
south of the Forth. The birds, when packed, are very wary and 
vigilant, and it is impossible to steal upon them sitting; then 
“driving” has to be resorted to, the shooters lying down behind a 
dyke or furze bushes athwart their probable line of flight, which is 
always down the wind. But it takes very good and quick shooting 
to do much execution. The year before last three of us had a long 
day’s driving on the Ingleborough Moors in Yorkshire. Birds were 
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not very scarce, and all of us reckoned ourselves fair shots; yet we 
blazed away a good deal of powder for the four and a half brace which 
constituted our bag. The aim must be taken a good foot in advance 
of the bird, and above all the trigger must not be drawn until the 
bird is well abreast, for to hit an advancing bird is almost an impos- 
sibility. If the shooter is steady enough to squat until the birds are 
just on him and then rises quickly, their flight will be broken and 
their velocity lessened by the sudden scare, and a better shot may be 
had. But the whole thing passes so quickly that to a young sports- 
man the chance of hitting driven grouse is very mean indeed. On 
low country moors, when the grouse have once become wild and 
formed packs, there is little sport to be had during the rest of the 
’ season, which closes on the roth December, unless a “ black” frost 
sets in, and then a few birds may be picked up basking on the sunny 
side of peat-hays, if the sportsman is industrious, and, leaving his 
dogs at home, dodges about as quietly as he can. It has a good deal 
the character of snipe-shooting, and you have to be thankful for small 
mercies. 

There are Goths and Vandals who contrive places of concealment 
for themselves where the moorland marches with arable upland, and 
take potshots at the grouse as they settle upon the stooks of the late 
outstanding oat crop. A man will do a good deal for a bag; but 
battue shooting, contemptible as is that abnormal development of 
the human lust for slaughter, is venial compared with this miserable 
travesty of a noble sport. For my own part I would sooner shoot 
park deer from a rest: nay, I would even pepper pigeons at Hur- 
lingham. 








AT STERLING'S GRAVE. 
BY HENRY W. LUCY. 


N a beautiful little churchyard on the Isle of Wight, off the 
road leading out of Bonchurch, nestling down in a corner 
and surrounded by a low wall over which roses peep and 
honeysuckles fling themselves in wild abundance, I find a 

grave marked by a plain stone bearing the simple legend : 


JOHN STERLING 
DIED AT VENTNOR 
18TH SEPTEMBER, 1844. 
AGED 38. 


Two young bay trees bow their heads over the stone, rose trees and 
geraniums struggling for room to grow amid their foliage. A stream 
of water trickles down outside the wall behind and presently tumbles 
into the sea which gleams in grey vastness around the foot of the 
cliff in which the graveyard is dug. The church which stands amid 
the graves dates back to the eleventh century, and, like some neigh- 
bouring churches, seems to have been built to the scale of the 
island as compared with the churches and the size of the mainland 
across the Solent. On the way to Black Gang Chine from Ventnor 
there is a church the proportions of which are thus precisely set 
forth by a former sexton : 

This church has often drawn the curious eye, 

To see its length and breadth, to see how high ; 

At length to measure it, ’twas my intent 

That I might certify its full extent. 

Its breadth from side to side, above the bench, 

Is just eleven feet and half an inch ; 

Its height from pavement to the ceiling mortar, 

Eleven feet, four inches, and a quarter ; 

And its length from east to the west end— 

I tell the truth to you, you may depend— 

Twenty-five feet, four inches, quarters three, 

Is just its measurement, as you may see, 

And situated close to the high road, 

Here you may join in prayer, and worship God. 
This, with the difference of a few feet here and there, gives with 
sufficient exactness the dimensions of the church in which some of 
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John Sterling’s relations and friends gathered thirty years ago to hear 
the solemn words of the Burial Service read. But the church was 
big enough to hold all who then recognised the fact that a notable 
man had passed away and left his work unfinished. 

“‘Why write the life of Sterling?” Carlyle asked himself, when 
he had finished the biography of his friend, and he answered that 
he “*had a commission higher than the world’s, the dictate of 
nature.” It is thirty years since John Sterling died, and the 
world, judging by its accustomed tests, still poses itself with the 
question formulated by Carlyle on the last page of his work. As 
a rule men’s lives are written because the world has for some 
shorter or longer time been filled with the noise of their work, 
and wants to know something of the personality of the worker. 
In the case of John Sterling it is probable that beyond the circle 
of his private acquaintance no one had even heard his name. He 
wrote a novel in three volumes with a title which in a contracted 
form has since been made familiar to the world by another novel 
writer, though Mr. Disraeli is free from the suspicion of plagiarism, 
for ‘“‘ Arthur Coningsby” died stillborn. He, with Frederick Maurice, 
was the co-proprietor, for a brief period, of the Atheneum after Mr. 
Buckingham had started it, and, after struggling with it according 
to the self-denying fashion of founders of ultimately successful literary 
undertakings, had gladly got rid of it for an old song. He con- 
tributed some articles to the London and Westminster Review under 
the editorship of John Stuart Mill, and he wrote a good deal in verse 
and prose, chiefly the former, for Blackwood, being hailed by Pro- 
fessor Wilson as a coming poet. He wrote a tragedy and pubiished 
some books of verse, with which the world would have nothing to 
do in the way of purchase, and he died quietly in the thirty-eighth year 
of his age, after fleeing from the death which had for a dozen years 
been relentlessly pursuing him, and missing him at Falmouth, Pen- 
zance, Naples, Madeira, and other halting places, finally came up 
with him at Ventnor, in the Isle of Wight. 

When the Life of Sterling was first announced it would have been 
no wonder if men knowing anything of the family had jumped to the 
conclusion that it was the elder Sterling who was to have his history 
written. In the career of Edward Sterling, gvondam barrister of the 
Irish Bar, next captain of a marching regiment, next gentleman 
farmer, and finally “the Thunderer” of the Zimes, there was much to 
attract a biographer. As part proprietor, editor, and principal leader- 
writer of the Zimes, the elder Sterling lived in a world starred with 
historic names, and nothing seemed more natural than, the materials 
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at hand, his biography should be written and printed. But Mr. Carlyle 
does not look at things with the same glass as do ordinary people, and 
whereas the average biographer bent upon writing a Life of Sterling 
would have taken in hand the busy, bustling, vigorous, successful 
father, Carlyle sat down by the quiet grave of the invalid, unsuc- 
cessful, almost unknown son, and with an unfamiliar gentleness drew 
for the puzzled world a portrait whose colours will never fade. 

Sterling was an unsuccessful man in the sense of aiming at a 
permanent place in literature and dying absolutely unknown to the 
people. But “out of the turbid whirlpool of his days” of bodily 
suffering and weakness “he strove assiduously to catch what he 
could,” and the result is sufficient to show to those who care to look 
into the matter that here was lost to the world an original thinker, 
capable of setting down his thoughts in pure musical English. It 
adds to the apparent singularity of the fact of Sterling’s biography 
being written at all that it was written twice, and by two widely 
different men—Archdeacon Hare and Thomas Carlyle. The 
Archdeacon’s work, “ John Sterling’s Essays and Tales,” came out in 
the troublous times of 1848, and shared in a great measure the fate 
of “ Arthur Coningsby” and “The Election: a Poem in Seven 
Books.” It is a somewhat ponderous affair, dealing chiefly with 
Sterling from an ecclesiastical point of view, presenting him, as 
Carlyle observes in one of those curious letters he, Toots-like, writes 
to himself under the signature “ A Correspondent,” in the guise of 
“a ghastly phantasm, choked in thirty-nine-article controversies or 
miserable Semitic, anti-Semitic street riots.” As a work of art 
Archdeacon Hare’s biography is fatally eclipsed by Carlyle’s. But it 
has a special value of its own inasmuch as it contains a collection of 
Sterling’s literary essays, from which we can form an opinion of what 
manner of man this was who proved so strangely attractive to some 
of the finest minds of the last generation—“‘this noble Sterling, a 
radiant child of the empyrean, clad in bright auroral hues in the 
memory of all that knew him.” 

It does not enter into the plan of this half hour of reflection and 
reminiscence over Sterling’s grave to attempt a critical dissertation 
on his literary style, which shall speak for itself in this extract from 
a letter written to his mother, he at Falmouth on the 8th of April, 
1843, and she at Knightsbridge, already under the shadow of death 
which eight days later finally hid her from human sight : 

I rode with Edward to-day through some of the pleasant lanes in the neigh- 


bourhood, and was delighted, as I have often been at the same season, to see 
the primroses under every hedge. It is pleasant to think that the Maker of them 
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can make other flowers for the gardens of His other mansions. We have here a 
softness in the air, a smoothness of the clouds, and a mild sunshine, that combine 
in lovely peace with the first green of spring and the mellow whiteness of the 
sails upon the quiet sea. The whole aspect of the world is full of a quiet 
harmony, that influences even one’s bodily frame, and seems to make one’s very 
limbs aware of something living, good, and immortal in all around us. Knowing 
how you suffer and how weak you are, anything is a blessing to me that helps me 
to rise out of confusion and grief into the sense of God and joy. I could not 
indeed but feel how much happier I should have been this morning had you been 
with me, and delighting as you would have done in all the little as well as the 
large beauty of the world. But it was still a satisfaction to feel how muth I owe 
to you of the power of perceiving meaning, reality, and sweetness in all healthful 
life. And thus I could fancy that you were still near me, and that I could see 
you, as I have so often seen you, looking with earnest eyes at wayside flowers. 


This passage was, of course, not written for publication, but I recall 
it because it contains in full measure the peculiarities of Sterling’s 
style, indicating its prevailing characteristics of simplicity, earnestness, 
and strength. There is a‘letter written to his little son which I should 
like to quote in proof of the success with which Sterling triumphed 
over the great difficulty of writing a really good letter to a child. 
But it is too long. Of his strivings after the poet’s crown the result 
most likely to be popular is to be found in the little duodecimo in 
seven books, in view of which even Carlyle relents, and admits that 
it “may be considered to have merit.” Peter Mogg, one of the 
candidates at “the Election,”,is thus cleverly described : 


Though short of days, how large the mind of man, 
A godlike force enclosed within a span ! 

To climb the skies we spurn our nature’s clog, 
And toil as Titans to elect a Mogg. 

And who was Mogg? O Muse! the man declare, 

How excellent his worth, his parts how rare. 

A younger son, he learnt in Oxford’s halls 

The spheral harmonies of billiard-balls, 

Drank, hunted, drove, and hid from Virtue’s frown 
His venial follies in Decorum’s gown. 

Too wise to doubt on insufficient cause, 

He signed old Cranmer’s lore without a pause ; 
And knew that logic’s cunning rules are taught 
To guard our creed, and not invigorate thought— 
As those bronze steeds at Venice, kept for pride, 
Adorn a town where not a man can ride. 

From Isis sent with all her loud acclaims, 
The laws he studied on the banks of Thames, 
Park, race, and play, in his capacious plan, 
Combined with Coke to form the finished man, 
Until the wig’s ambrosial influence shed 
Its last full glories on the lawyer's head. 
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The polish of Sterling’s versification, here laid upon witty thought, 
completes the beauty of another passage conceived in quite different 
humour : 
Now in her chamber all alone, the maid 
Her polished limbs and shoulders disarrayed ; 
One little taper gave the only light, 
One little mirror caught so dear a sight ; 
*Mid hangings dusk and shadows wide she stood, 
Like some pale nymph in dark-leaved solitude 
Of rocks and gloomy waters all alone, 
Where sunshine scarcely breaks on stump or stone 
To scare the vision. Thus did she, 
A star in deepest night, intent but free, 
Gleam thro’ the eyeless darkness, heeding not 
Her beauty’s praise, but musing o’er her lot. 
Her garments one by one she laid aside, 
And then her knotted hair’s long locks untied 
With careless hand, and down her cheeks they fell, 
And o’er her maiden bosom’s blue-veined swell, 
And with her reverie wandered here and there : 
The other hand sustained the only dress 
That now but half-concealed her loveliness ; 
And pausing, aimlessly she stood and thought, 
In virgin beauty, by no fear distraught. 
A picture daintily drawn this and delicately tinted. 

It was not, however, as Sterling the author, but as Sterling the 
man, that he was thought worthy of a biography from the pen of 
Thomas Carlyle; and that thus for a circle that includes all who 
read books his grave is a notable place. There is nothing more 
striking in all we know of Sterling than the manner in which he 
drew people towards him and made upon them an instant and 
lasting impression, A curious example of this fact came under my 
personal observation within the last few days. Travelling down 
westward, reading a book with Sterling’s name on the back of it, a 
lady who entered the carriage at Bristol started off as at a tangent 
on sight thereof—telling me in the course of a long and pleasant con- 
versation a good deal about Sterling, whom she had known in 
Madeira. “I have a good many agreeable and valuable acquaint- 
ances here,” writes Sterling from Funchal, 3rd March, 1838; “one 
or two of whom I hope I may hereafter reckon as friends.” 
Listening to the bright talk of my anonymous acquaintance, I could 
well understand how readily Sterling took to the society he fell in 
with at Funchal. From her I gained a clearer impression of the 
living Sterling—a tall, somewhat slim, slightly stooping figure, with 
bright eyes, quick manner, and free tongue. “He seemed_to like to 
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talk to ladies rather than to men, was perfectly at home in their com- 
pany, and was an immense favourite. He had a very musical voice, 
and I can remember his reading to me the ‘Sexton’s Daughter,’ 
which had just come out. He was in the highest spirits that day, 
Professor Wilson having paid him a great compliment in Blackwood.” 
But it was not by ladies alone, or—with deference to Madeira—to 
ladies most, that Sterling was chiefly prized. Thirty-six years ago 
some young men in London, with the view of more closely enjoying 
each other’s society, founded a club. It was limited to forty mem- 
bers, and in the short list will be found some names which the world 
would not now willingly let die, though at the time it knew little or 
nothing of the owners. Amongst the forty let me mention Alfred 
Tennyson, Thomas Carlyle, C. L. Eastlake, George Cornewall Lewis, 
John Stuart Mill, and R. Monckton Milnes. These are men whom 
we recognise to-day as kings and princes in the world where the 
guinea stamp of rank is awarded to the brightest intellect. And 
these were they who, wanting to give their club a name, called it 
after their chosen companion Sterling. 

Whatever was bright and genial and intellectual in society of 
thirty-five years ago gravitated towards John Sterling, and he towards 
it. His name is, in a strange way, linked with the past of some men 
who seem to have lived ages and to have done wonders since last, in 
some perhaps forgotten place, they shook hands with Sterling, and 
went their way, not knowing that they should see his bright face no 
more. The other day, in the House of Commons, I saw Mr. 
Gladstone rise after the Premier had sat down, having announced 
that the Government would not proceed further with the Endowed 
Schools Act Amendment Bill, and I heard him make one of 
the most telling speeches he ever delivered in the House. He 
was defending Lord Lyttelton and his colleagues in their administra- 
tion of the Act, and was exposing what he regarded as the real 
motives of the Government in introducing the Bill. I ought to have 
been thinking of the probable effect of this speech upon the politics 
of the hour, and upon the position of parties. But I confess that as 
I looked at Mr. Gladstone, his furrowed face lighted up with the 
glow of eloquence, and heard him speak of Lord Lyttelton, I was 
thinking that here were two friends of Sterling’s who knew him when 
he and they felt the wild pulsation that precedes engagement in strife, 


When they heard their days before them and the tumult of their life. 


Lord Lyttelton was one of the “Sterling Club,” and of Lord 
Lyttelton’s champion we find Sterling writing in a letter to his mother 
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in the first month of 1839 :—“ Gladstone has three little agate crosses 
which he will give you for my little girls. Will you despatch them to 
Hastings when you have the opportunity? I have not yet seen 
Gladstone’s ‘Church and State,’ but as there is a copy in Rome I 
hope soon to lay hands on it. I saw yesterday in the Zimes a furious 
and, I am sorry to say, most absurd attack on him and it, and the 
new Oxonian school.” Since January, 1839, the Zimes has had occa- 
sion to devote a good deal of its space to consideration of Mr. Glad- 
stone and his doings. Who shall say that some of its columns might 
not have been of necessity opened to the record of great things 
accomplished by John Sterling had he lived to wear grey hairs in 
1874, instead of dying in 1844 with a whole life yet before him? I 
sometimes fancy that in apportioning praise to successful workers we 
do not sufficiently take into account the relative length of their life 
and the consequent fullness of their opportunity. We say that Keats 
wrote “ Endymion,” and has such a place in literature ; that Words- 
worth wrote “The Excursion,” and has such another. But we never 
say, when we think of the two men and of their intrinsic merit, that 
Keats published “ Endymion” when he was in his twenty-third year, 
and died in his twenty-sixth ; and that “The Excursion” was pub- 
lished when its author was forty-four, and that, on the whole, Words- 
worth had eighty years in which to make himself famous. In arith- 
metic, eighty, as compared with twenty-six, is more than three to 
one. But in passing judgment on men’s lives, eighty and twenty-six 
are, as a rule, equal in the sight of the world. And, indeed, I do not 
know how we are to complain of this. The world measures most 
things by a yard of tape, and the question in gauging the present 
value of a picture, a book, or a piece of statuary, is, What is it 
actually worth? According to the nature of the answer forthcoming 
is the producer’s bust placed, high or low, in our Walhalla, and 
whether as a daily habit he wrote in buoyant health like Sir Walter 
Scott, or was a poor dyspeptic like Pope, whether he had fifty years 
to do his work in or five-and-twenty, are matters of no account 
to us. 

Sterling died in his thirty-eighth year, but he had not lived, in the 
full sense of living, for more than twenty-eight. When he was twenty- 
four years of age a constitutional weakness of health culminated in a 
state of prostration from which it was not expected that he would 
recover. “All prospects in this world were now apparently shut 
upon him”; but his strong spirit triumphed over the disease, and he 
slowly got well again. Yet at no subsequent period of his life did he 
know what it was to be in vigorous health, or to be able to plana 
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day’s work in advance with the certainty of getting through it. 
“ Alas! his whole life, especially his winter life, had to be built as if 
on wavering drift sand, nothing certain in it except, if possible, two 
or three hours of work snatched from the general whirlpool of the 
dubious four-and-twenty.” On the roth of August, 1844, he writes 
to Mr. Carlyle :— 


For the first time for many months it seems possible to send you a few words ; 
merely, however, for remembrance and farewell. On higher matters there is 
nothing to say. I tread the common road into the great darkness without any 
thought of fear, and with very much of hope. Certainty, indeed, I have none. 
With regard to you and me I cannot begin to write ; having nothing for it but to 
keep shut the lid of those secrets with all the iron weights that are in my power. 
Towards me it is still more true than towards England that no man has been and 
done like you. Heaven bless you! If I can lend a hand when THERE, that will 
not be wanting. It is all very strange, but not one hundreth part so sad as it 
seems to the standers-by. 


A week later he was dead, and to-day 


His part in all the pomp that fills 
The circuit of the summer hills 
Is—that his grave is green. 








THE IMMORTALITY OF SONG. 


EVER dies the poet’s song, 
) Never rusts the minstrel’s lyre, 
fS~ Sent to charm the human throng, 
Sent to kindle living fire 
. In all hearts that reign. 
Other things may pass away 
When their fleeting work is wrought, 
Worn by swift or slow decay : 
But not images of thought, 
Shapen in the brain. 


Crown and sceptre these may fade, 
Glaive and javelin these may rust, 
Ignominiously be laid 
With their owners in the dust, 
When their task is done ;— 
But the thought which nerved the hand 
To grasp that bauble or that steel, 
Thrills in song through many a land, 
And surviving nations feel 
Its course is scarce begun. 


Themes by captive minstrels sung 
In the drearness of a cell, 
Into battle-life have sprung, 
With a power invincible 
To rouse the souls of slaves ; 
Who have rent their bonds in twain, 
Howe’er strong those bonds might be, 
And re-echoed the refrain 
Of those lays of liberty 
Over tyrants’ graves ! 


Rome’s a wreck, but Virgil lives ; 
And Greece a myth, but Homer’s song, 
Perennial and undimmed, still gives 
Joy to the ages borne along 
Adown the stream of Time; 
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And Miriam’s ode, and David’s psalm, 
Preserved from patriarchal years, 
The triumphs of a race embalm, 
Their passions and their tears— 
Hot as the burning clime. 


Never dies the poet’s song— 
Mute his harp-strings may remain, 
Till some tale of grief or wrong 
Wakes them into life again 
For a purpose high :— 
But, while passion ebbs and flows, 
Fancy captive leads the will, 
While a woodland blossom blows, 
Or remains a rippling rill, 
Song can never die ! 


G. Linnazus BANKs. 





WATERSIDE SKETCHES. 





VI—WHARFEDALE AND ITS GRAYLING. 


Die EW rambles with his rod will afford the angler more 
pleasure, none will be with better welcome recalled during 
those musings when, lounging by the ruddy fire in a 
stormy twilight, he turns over page after page of that 
wantin and never-failing photographic album which is stored with 
the plates of memory, than his visit to Wharfedale. It is an autumn’s 
amusement that will well bear the winter’s reflection. The Southrons 
of this kingdom are guilty of a heavy crime; they do not know as 
much about Yorkshire as they ought to do. Most people I have 
noticed—except perhaps the Germans—exercise the right of re- 
maining remarkably ignorant of their own country: and it must be 
confessed with shamefacedness we English are not a whit behind 
other nations in general ignorance of the beauties of our own 
fatherland. Yorkshire especially suffers from this singular neglect. 
You meet with men and women who are aware that the St. Leger is 
run at Doncaster, and that Doncaster is in Yorkshire ; that there are 
springs of nasty, though perhaps wholesome, mineral water at 
Harrogate, and that Scarborough is a fashionable and late watering 
place. They may possibly too remember being taught at school 
that Yorkshire is the largest county in England ; they may be ina 
position to assure you that it produces a popular pudding which mates 
worthily with the Roast Beef of Old England; they have vague 
ideas that it is famous for “ tykes.” 

Yet Yorkshire has been gifted with natural advantages and 
charms which are unrivalled. I have set to myself in this paper the 
task of gossiping* about the grayling as you find him in the romantic 
Wharfe, else I could fill many a page with glorifications of the sweet 
wooded dales, the lofty fells, the faretretching wolds, the rolling 





* Tuse this word “ gossiping” advisedly. A critic in the Academy pats m me 
on the back thus :—“‘ Though he is garrulous and diffuse, he does succeed now 
and then in suggesting a quite homely picture of the scenes for which he cares.” 
This is friendly; almost flattering. Garrulous and diffuse? To be sure I am. 
Moreover, I intend to be so to the end of the chapter. We may be angry and 
sin not. Is it not possible to be garrulous and bore not ? By your leave, worthy 
Academician, ‘‘ Red Spinner” will amble along at his own pace, and turn aside 
into any clover field that tempts him. 
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moors, the rare historical associations, and the bounteous mineral and 
agricultural features of the rich county which covers 5,983 square 
miles of territory as important as any to the welfare of the State. 
But I forbear. Wharfedale will be ample material for one chapter. 

In justice to my readers I feel moved to admit the possibility of 
looking upon Wharfedale with eyes that refused to behold defects, of 
hurrying to its woods and streams in a frame of mind under which I 
should have magnified into picturesqueness the most ordinary land- 
scape. In a word I had been attending the British Association 
meeting at Bradford. I had drenched myself with science: had 
perseveringly sat out the sectional gatherings; had courageously 
endeavoured to follow dissertations on dirt, dust, and brickbats ; 
had pretended to be interested in discussions on shoddy, in the 
homologues of oxalic acid, thermal conductivity, protoplasm, the 
electrical phenomena which accompany the contraction of the cup of 
Venus'’s fly trap, hyperelliptic functions, and serpent worship in the 
pre-historic era. These are serious subjects, and far be it from me to 
scoff at the learned papers read to explain them. On the contrary 
I owe them a special vote of thanks, which I hereby propose, second, 
and carry xem. con., for the excellent preparation they proved for the 
moment of release. Bradford was eminently hospitable and pleasant 
during that British Association visit, but there was one member, I 
can honestly vouch, who joyfully rushed to the ticket office and 
booked “straight away,” as the railway porters have it, to Otley, and 
who, putting away the spectacles and solemn demeanour that became 
a savant of the nineteenth century, lit his meerschaum and began to 
overhaul his fly-book the moment the train started. 

The Wharfe illustrates the old saying ‘‘ Variety is charming,” for 
it is a decided mixture of gentleness and anger. You would scarcely 
fancy, standing on the handsome bridge spanning it at Tad- 
caster, that the docile river which here begins to be navigable is so 
obstreperous in the upper part of the dale. The scenery of Lower 
Wharfedale is not so striking as that which delights you as you push 
upwards, but the grayling fishing is infinitely superior. Strolling 
down stream on the right bank at Boston Spa there is some open 
water that should be tried in passing. It would be convenient 
perhaps to remark here that some of the best portions of the Wharfe 
are strictly preserved, and that the angler should fish rather down than 
up the stream. Bearing this in mind, let us proceed towards Wetherby ; 
at a place called Flint Mills there is a splendid piece of grayling 
water, but it is difficult to obtain the requisite permission to bring 
it under contribution. Wetherby may be passed by lightly, but not 
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Collingham. Even now the angling there is good, but it has, in 
common with that of every fishing station in the country, greatly 
deteriorated during the last few years. Above Harewood if you are 
fortunate enough to possess the “ Open Sesame” to the preserves at 
Arthington you may capture plenty of grayling and a few trout. 
About twenty years ago an angling club at Harewood rented one side 
of the stream, and then the grayling fishing of the Wharfe was in its 
prime. Recently, conversing with a gentleman who was born in the 
district, he assured me he once saw a basket of seventy-five gray- 
ling taken with the fly in one day by one rod between Collingham 
and Woodhall—a piece of luck, I need scarcely add, never to be 
approached in these later days. 

At Otley, for some cause not very explainable, grayling are not so 
numerous as trout ; but whether your purpose in visiting Wharfedale be 
rambling or angling, or both (which is far better), Otley will be found 
a convenient head centre. Here I had purposed making a some- 
what protracted hait, knowing that sport would diminish in proportion 
as the scenery of Upper Wharfedale increased in variety and beauty. 
Besides, Otley is in itself a pretty place—a sweet refuge for the 
weary. If it be any gratification to know that long before the 
Conquest the manor hereabouts was given to the Archbishops of 
York, open that red-covered book on the coffee-room table, and 
you will see the details in black and white. I remember reading 
somewhere in a treatise on grayling that the fish was introduced 
into the country by monks when England was—to coin a word— 
undisguisedly a monkery, and that the good St. Ambrose was parti- 
cularly fond of the grayling. The saint in that case knew what 
was good for himself. This thought occurred to me on glancing at 
the above-mentioned literature of the coffee-room, and I then further 
remembered how the saints and abbots and holy friars invariably 
pitched their abodes near a river of great fish-producing capabilities, 
and how they often supplemented the stream with ponds and stews 
for the more ready and certain supply of their larders. It is 
generally conceded that the grayling, not being indigenous to 
English streams, must have been imported from the Continent, 
probably from Germany, and the monks might as reasonably be 
credited with the importation as any other class of men. 

I should have remained longer at Otley had I not on the very 
first day encountered a hair of the dog that had bitten me at 
Bradford. A. wretched Dryasdust, full of archeology, pursued 
me relentlessly with his facts and fancies, which were, truth to tell, 
a pretty equally mixed assortment. He told me that Athelstan had 
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had dealings with Otley, and I asked him if he knew whether that 
eminent Saxon king tied his own flies. The philosopher at first, I 
fear, suspected me of trying to get a rise out of him, but after a pause 
meekly informed me that he had perused most of the ancient docu- 
ments concerning that part of the Riding, but had observed nothing 
that would throw a light upon the subject. I am not sure to this 
moment whether the patient antiquarian said this in humble inno- 
cence or as a covert rebuke. A short distance out of the town 
stands a cliff called the Chevin, and this is, as readers of old- 
fashioned angling books know, with a trifling difference in the 
spelling, also the name of a certain fish. 

“The Chevin,” said the rev. gentleman, “ used to present ”—— 

“ Ah! talking of chub,” I remarked, “do you ever find any in the 
Wharfe ?” 

Then the archzologist—who, by the way, was not the genial 
informant whom we are always glad to meet and grateful to hear, 
but an unmitigated bore chock-full of conceit—gave up the angler as 
a bad investment, and shuffled behind him. It did so unfortunately 
happen that just then the latter was on the point of casting his flies 
upon the stream, and somehow or other the archzologist managed 
to receive the dropper in the rim of his wide-awake; indeed, it 
night as well be confessed that another inch and the evening’s 
sport would have included an archzologist’s ear. ‘The worthy man, 
however, insisted upon accompanying me, saw me to my chamber 
door at night, and was waiting at the bottom of the stairs on my 
appearance in the morning. The grayling of Otley were no doubt 
gainers by this intrusive companionship, inasmuch as the persecuted 
angler who was in search of— 


Respite——respite, and nepenthe 


from the parliament of science, lost no time in reckoning with his 
host and departing from the “ field of Otho.” 

The railway has accomplished many wonders and overcome many 
difficulties. Steadily and surely it has intruded into the realms of 
romance and reduced them to its own utilitarian level. But Upper 
Wharfedale hitherto has defied it. Nor is it easy to perceive how 
it is possible to lay down a permanent way over Barden and 
Conistone Moors, or to convert Bolton Abbey into a station and 
Great Whernside into a terminus. It fills me, I confess, with a 
savage glee to spread out the map and behold how the iron horse 
has snorted and screamed up to the very foot of the balmy moorlands, 
and then stopped short, sullen and defeated. Thrice did he start off 
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to invade the district of which Skipton may be taken as the southern, 
Ripon the eastern, the Westmoreland border the western, and 
Barnard Castle the northern limits. At Ilkley he was frightened by 
Rombald’s Moor and the uplands towards Bolton. At Pateley Bridge, 
Dallowgill and Appletrewick Moors blocked the way; and at 
Leyburn a judicious halt was sounded, at least for the present. 
None but strong, enduring pedestrians can, therefore, do Wharfedale 
full justice, and it may be here said generally that every turn of the 
stream from Otley to its source under the brow of Cam Fell will 
repay the pedestrian, and reveal new surprises in itself, in the vistas 
beyond, and in the ever-varying quantities and qualities of its steep 
wooded banks. 

Ilkley and Ben Rhydding receive much of their popularity from 
the scenery of the Wharfe, and the former watering-place, so well 
known to hydropathists, owes its repute as much to the little impetuous 
stream galloping down the breezy side of Rombalds, as to the bracing 
mountain air. But we cannot afford to linger here, with Bolton Abbey 
beckoning us onward. Bolton Bridge, reached from Ilkley by a 
delightful five miles of road, overlooking the Wharfe on the right 
and hugging umbrageous woods on the left, will serve admirably 
as the wanderer’s head-quarters. The hamlet itself offers nothing 
extraordinary, but the view above and below from the bridge, 
combining the pastoral and picturesque in harmonious pro- 
portions, is grand. Having procured his ticket, easily ob- 
tainable at the inns, and turned into the meadow on the left bank 
of the river, it would save time if the angler did not put his rod 
together until he had arrived at the plantation adjoining the grounds 
of Bolton Abbey. Indeed he would be wise, if a stranger to the 
far-famed ruins, to inspect them before going down to the river, and 
possess himself of the legends and architectural features of the place. 
Both are fascinating. Let us sit down upon this meadow grass and 
hear the legend-in-chief. First look abroad. For a little space in 
front and across the stream you have a park-like prospect, lawn and 
trees appearing at intervals. Towards the priory, however, the noble 
woods close in high and thick, making us curious to see how the 
Wharfe, “the swift Werfe” of the poet Spenser, threads its way 
through the devious overhung course. In many places yonder the 
foliage touches the water. The earlier tints of autumn are already 
stealing over the leaves, for the sportsmen have for three weeks been 
amongst the stubble and turnips, and we can hear the frequent crack 
of their fowling-pieces away in the fields. Wharfedale, when the 
autumn tints are at their prime, is one of the most glorious sights 
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imaginable ; and for this reason, and also perhaps because the 
grayling is in good condition in October, it is the resort of tourists 
when other places are deserted. A fine herd of Herefords, most 
effective of all cattle as component parts of a landscape, contentedly 
lie under the trees or crop the succulent herbage. The smoke rises 
above yonder orchard blue and straight, sure sign that the year is 
waning and that the atmosphere is flavoured with frost. A ruddy- 
faced Yorkshire boy swings on the gate, which his sisters, as little 
sisters always do, willingly set in motion. The stream is here 
shallow and wide, but the bouldery bed has been, and anon will be 
again, washed by a furious torrent, the scouring of moor and fell for 
many a mile. It is a peculiarity of much of the Wharfe that while 
on one side the river’s bed shelves very gently to the centre, on the 
other it runs deep under a high and generally curving shore. Higher 
up the stream the woods lift up their grandly plumed heads far 
towards the sky, and you know that close at hand, concealed behind 
the superabundant foliage, is the remnant of what was once Bolton 
Abbey. This is why I suggest you should lay aside your rod and rest 
a space here, postponing acquaintance with the grayling in favour of 
traditionary lore. 

And now for the legend of Bolton Priory. Perhaps on second 
thoughts it will interest us more if we stroll towards it and talk as we 
go. The field we are now crossing, and whose fine soft grass re- 
bounds beneath our footfall as if it were the turf of a well-kept lawn, 
was selected, they say, for camping ground by Prince Rupert on his 
way to Marston Moor, and if that impulsive freebooter acted upon 
his customary principles he looted those fat farmyards to a pretty 
good tune. The old priory stands in the centre of a picture which has 
been faithfully filled in by Whitaker in his “ History of Craven” :— 
“ But after all the glories of Bolton are on the north. Whatever the 
most fastidious taste could require to constitute a perfect landscape is 
not only found here but in its proper place. In front and imme- 
diately under the eye is a smooth expanse of park-like enclosure, 
spotted with native elm, ash, etc., of the finest growth.” The “etc.,” 
you will note, include some patriarchal beeches, oaks, aspens, poplars, 
and, half way up the opposite slope, there are some mountain ashes 
that in the late autumn will gleam a blaze of rubies on the hillside. 
“On the right, a skirting oak wood with jutting points of grey rock ; 
on the left, a rising copse. Still forward ”"—he means up the river— 
“are seen the aged groves of Bolton Park, the growth of centuries ; 
and farther yet the barren and rocky distances of Simon’s Seat and 
Barden Fell contrasted to the warmth, fertility, and luxuriant foliage 
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of the valley below.” The ruins of Bolton are exquisite and well 
kept, but the pride of Yorkshire beyond comparison in this 
matter is stately Fountains Abbey at Studley Royal. 

Pursuing our way upwards the woods on either side hem us in; 
tinkling brooks and fairy-like glens appear; the Wharfe, having 
assumed every shape of which a river is capable, henceforth consis- 
tently retains the characteristics of a mountain stream. Immediately 
above the priory its bed is full of large boulders; beyond it runs still and 
deep; here it narrows and there it widens—everywhere it has the 
bright bubbling charm of variety. This is what we have for two 
miles, and then we reach the Strid. At this spot-—the Mecca of the 
Wharfedale tourist—the river gallops through a deep sluice between 
two rocks, so narrow that you may stride across it. Hence its name. 
And here it is the legend must be told; after which let the grayling 
look out. 

A certain fishiness about the story makes it quite appropriate at 
this time and place. One Lady Alice had a son who came to an 
untimely end in this madly hurrying current which, as we sit over it, 
roars in our ears. The story has been best told by Rogers, who 
shall, with the reader’s permission, tell it again for our benefit. 
Wordsworth’s version, though substantially the same, is, compared 
with Rogets’s, even “as water unto wine.” Says Rogers :— 

At Embasy rung the matin bell, 

The stag was roused on Barden Fell ; 
The mingled sounds were swelling, dying, 
And down the Wharfe a hern was flying ; 
When, near the cabin in the wood, 

In tartan clad and forest green, 

With hound in leash and hawk in hood, 
The boy of Egremond was seen. 

Blithe was his song—a song of yore ; 

But where the rock is rent in two, 

And the river rushes through, 

His voice was heard no more. 

’Twas but a step, the gulf he passed ; 
But that step—it was his last ! 

As through the mist he winged his way 
(A cloud that hovers night and day), 

The hound hung back, and back he drew 
The master and his merlin too ! 

That narrow place of noise and strife 
Received their little all of life. 

So far all authorities are agreed, but an inspection of certain 
musty documents throws some doubt upon the sequel. The Lady 
Alice, according to Wordsworth’s acceptation of the popular legend, 
was apprised of the lad’s fate by a forester, who, with a tact and 
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delicacy not usual, one would think, in those rude times, prepared the 
poor lady for his intelligence by asking, ‘“‘ What remains when prayer 
is unavailing?” Quoth the bereaved mother, “ Endless sorrow.” 

From which affliction—when the grace 

Of God had in her heart found place— 

A pious structure fair to see, 

Rose up, this stately priory. 

That is Mr. Wordsworth; but the version which seems, not only 
from documentary evidence, but from our knowledge of the parties 
interested, to be most likely is that the abbots and monks of 
Embasy, up in the bleak fell district, tired of their lonely situation 
(and there being no fish handy), took advantage of the lady’s grief to 
descend into the valley and remove their priory nearer the beeves 
and trout. Anyhow the priory was wealthily endowed, and in a 
short space of time the monks—self-denying souls!—possessed 2,193 
sheep, 713 horned cattle, 95 pigs, and 91 goats. 

The man sauntering towards us is the water keeper, and he will 
recommend us to retrace our steps. He tells us he has been trying 
all the morning to catch a dish of grayling for the Hall, but without 
success. Strapped to his back, in lieu of the orthodox creel, he carries 
a woorlen box fashioned as closely as possible to imitate a fishing 
basket. He made it himself, and his rod and line were also the work 
of his own hands. They are heavy and rough, it is true, but in his 
grasp they can be made to do all that is necessary. He purposely uses 
a large heavy line, with which alone, he says, you can fish thoroughly 
against wind. It is astonishing to see how lightly, easily, accurately, 
and to what distance he casts his flies with that clumsy sixteen feet 
rod painted green, and that heavy horsehair line. His casting lines 
are of a kind peculiar to the Wharfe, I believe. He uses nothing but 
horsehair, beginning with four or five strands and gradually lessening 
the bulk until the last twelve inches of the four yards are single hair. 
He never fishes with less than five flies, tied by himself. A few 
expeditions with a man like this are worth any quantity of mere 
theory, and it is always best to follow his advice when once you 
are convinced that he is to be trusted. That is a principle I 
have never found to fail. You may be learned in piscatorial learn- 
ing, may be an old stager at the waterside, may be in all ways an 
adept admitted and proved, but a practised native, though he reads 
not neither can he write, will be your master on his own ground. 
Thus, though my book contained the most approved flies used in 
Herefordshire, Derbyshire, and Hampshire (all first-class grayling 
counties), I without hesitation took the keeper’s tiny, masterly 
hackles, and in the course of a few days proved by practical 
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experience the infinite superiority of his knowledge and wisdom. I 
believe the best Wharfe fly-makers live at Otley. Their brown owl is 
a killing fly ; so is the little hackle termed a fog black. Partridge and 
woodcock hackles and a black gnat are favourites, and you never 
see a native’s cast that does not possess a pretty hackle made of the 
under wing of the snipe with body of straw-coloured silk. 

“ Fish in the eye of a stream, sir,” our keeper advises ; and he 
shows us how to do it, by dropping his flies like a snow flake across 
where the water scrambles over the stones previous to a drop and 
sweep into deeper volume. 

“Grayling are like women, sir—you never know what to be about 
with them,” he sagely remarked. By this our Yorkshire guide 
showed that he had studied well the character not perhaps of the 
sex, but of the fish. They are undoubtedly skittish cattle, as we 
were that day and the next destined to find. One could almost 
fancy that they were cognisant of their rarity and value, and gave 
themselves airs in consequence. Cotton, who ought to be a good 
authority on the grayling, seeing that the Derbyshire streams where 
he exercised his skill were, and ina minor degree still are, famous 
for their grayling, has no high opinion of the fish. His pupil 
exclaims— 

‘**T have him now, but he is gone down towards the bottom. I 
cannot see what he is ; yet he should be a good fish by his weight ; 
but he makes no stir.” 

“ Why, then,” the master replies, “ by what you say, I dare venture 
to assure you it is a grayling, who is one of the deadest-hearted 
fishes in the world, and the bigger he is the more easily taken. 
Look you, now you see him plain; I told you what he was. Bring 
hither that landing-net, boy! And now, sir, he is your own, and 
believe me, a good one, sixteen inches long I warrant him.” 

If the grayling thus described had brought an action for libel 
against Charles Cotton, of Beresford Hall, in the county of Derby, 
Esquire, a fair-minded jury would have found a verdict with damages. 
The grayling is in every sense by which a fish may be judged entitled 
to respect. Walton, who was as credulous as a child in matters with 
which he was not practically acquainted, who would believe almost 
any story so long as it appealed to his quaint simple sentiment, and 
who probably knew less about the grayling than any other English fish, 
is inclined to place him on a pinnacle of honour. He reminds us that 
Gesner terms it the choicest of all fish ; that the French, who vilify 
the chub, term the grayling (or umber) uz umble chevalier. Without 
exactly endorsing the statement, Walton retails with some unction 
the Frenchman’s belief that the grayling feeds on gold, and informs 
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his readers that St. Ambrose, “‘the glorious Bishop of Milan,” calls 
him the flower of fishes, and was so far in love with him that he 
would not let him pass without the honour of a long discourse. 

Now, the grayling is not gorgeously marked as the trout, but he 
is of more gracefully proportioned shape, and not by any means the 
chicken-hearted brute described by Cotton. Like the trout, the 
gtayling takes much of his character from the stream he inhabits, and 
we found that the Wharfe grayling, though not large, were of the most 
perfect shape, colour, and flavour. When the grayling first leaves the 
water, nothing can be more beautiful than the vestment of royal purple 
which shines over his silver undermail, and the long distinct thin 
line running along the middle of his side, from his bright lozenge- 
shaped eye to his purple tail. His long snout and plump symme- 
trical body, his white belly, with a suspicion of gold along each side, 
the small square dark spots about his sides, and the marking of his 
fins, increase the beauty of this high-bred looking fish. There is a 
dispute as to the smell of the grayling in the first few moments 
of his capture, some arguing in favour of thyme, and some saying 
the perfume is that of the cucumber. The fish has been designated 
salmo thymallus in honour of the thyme theory. Opinions upon this 
knotty point I think will always differ. A fish taken from the Teme 
I once thought had a decided smell of cucumber, another from the 
Itchen was redolent of thyme ; the first which the Wharfe yielded at 
the visit which is the subject of our present gossip smelt of something 
which the keeper said was cucumber, while I equally maintained it 
was thyme. : 

Our Wharfedale experiences were those of every grayling fisher 
who uses the fly. We were certain of nothing. Roving and sinking 
as the anglers practise it in Herefordshire with grasshopper or gentle 
is probably the most certain way of catching the grayling, who loves 
to lie close to the ground, grubbing upon the sand or gravel, which he 
prefers to any other bed. Even when he takes the fly, which he 
will do at all times, not excepting the winter frosts, if the sun 
should peep out for an hour or two in the middle of the day, he 
rises swift and straight from the deepest parts of the river, and 
descends again with equal speed. His movements are indeed so 
rapid that the hesitation of an imstant on your part will be fatal. 
The fish loves either the eye or tail of a current; upon being 
hooked he rushes for the stream, and as in most cases your hook 
must be of the smallest, and the grayling’s mouth is remarkably 
tender, your proportion of lost fish will be greater with grayling than 
with trout. 
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“It is no good, sir,” the keeper said, after we had both carefully 
fished a mile of the Wharfe and missed every fish that rose, each 
of which had been gently pricked; “they are at their old tricks. 
I’ve touched a dozen fish to-day and caught none, and sometimes 
they go on like this all day long. We shall get them between three 
and five this afternoon, but not before.” 

He acted upon his own opinion and ceased angling, preferring to 
husband his strength for subsequent efforts, and watch me fish the 
rapids for trout. It turned out in the afternoon as it had been pre- 
dicted. The grayling rose moderately, but whereas in the morning we 
both missed everything, we now landed all that were touched—eight 
beautiful fish of about three-quarters of a pound each. When the 
sun began to decline, and the autumnal coolness of evening to 
succeed, the grayling rose no more. This is their habit, and their 
habit requires most careful study both as regards general character- 
istics and the peculiarities of locality. No fish requires such careful 
watching as the grayling, and when I hear the fish condemned or 
spoken lightly of I suspect that the fault lies with the blamer rather 
than the blamed. So long as I remained in Wharfedale and in the 
keeper’s neighbourhood, he would in the morning look round at the 
sky, and then at the water, and at the insects moving about, and pro- 
nounce an opinion as to the probabilities of sport ; and his general 
accuracy was surprising. 

At Bolton the fish are not numerous : two or three brace constituted 
a day’s average sport; but I met some fishermen who had for a 
fortnight been unable to take a single grayling, although they had 
caught a few small trout. Anglers differ greatly in their estimate of 
a grayling’s weight. One Wharfedale keeper, when I told him I had 
seen a Hampshire fish that scaled over three pounds and a half, 
coughed incredulously, and said, “ Ah, that was a big one indeed.” 
Plainly he did not believe me. It is rarely grayling so large as this 
are seen, and the monster I quote was a supremely ugly fellow. A 
pound fish is a good one, and though he will not fight so desperately 
as a trout, he does not die without a plucky struggle. Properly 
hooked, however, a grayling ought never to be lost; but let the 
unsuccessful grayling angler be consoled with the reflection that 
many otherwise excellent fly-fishers have never mastered the art of 
thoroughly hooking this fish. The sun, except on frosty mornings, 
is bad for grayling fishing—fog, frost, wind, rain, anything but sun 
may be tolerated, and unlike most descriptions of fish the grayling 
is not to be met with early in the morning or late in the evening. 

RED SPINNER. 





THE AUTHOR OF “PAUL PRY.” 
BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 


WHE veteran John Poole, who died quite lately, was the 
last of the genuine hearty-laughter-moving broad old- 
fashioned humourists. The early portion of “ Pickwick” 

“a may be said to have been the latest effective specimen of 
this school, which is founded on droll situations, not on mere 
speeches, verbal mistakes, or misapprehensions. The description 
of a traveller in some ridiculous position, a Cockney sportsman, 
the tumbling into a pond, or, indeed, anything that would excite the 
boisterous enjoyment of a crowd in the streets—such elements, 
handled with various degrees of coarseness or of refinement, were 
the then stock-in-trade of the popular humourist. The old coloured 
caricatures—the series representing the career of Dr. Syntax, ex- 
hibiting human figures in sundry ridiculous positions—are almost 
independent of the explanations placed underneath. They tell their 
own story. The same broad principle of treatment appears in all 
the old farces, a fair specimen of which was the rustic damsel making 
the obtrusive attorney suitor conceal himself in the flour-barrel, to 
be presently discovered whitened all over. On the stage this homely 
surprise is unceasingly effective ; and variations of the same humble 
machinery are sure to tell with the multitude, affording a useful hint 
for the writer who would be popular. He must use broad strokes and 
avoid the risk of novelty. All the magazine stories and most of the 
comic novels had to deal with the relation of adventures of this 
boisterous kind. The humour of Albert Smith and of Mr. Lever’s 
most successful series of novels chiefly turns upon awkward blunders 
of this kind. 

Poole was one of the most diligent adaptors of his day—a title, 
however, he was inclined to repudiate as earnestly as though he had 
been one of our living spoliators of the French. To the actor and 
theatrical amateur the long list of his excellent acting plays are 
familiar ; such as “Turning the Tables,” “A Nabob for an Hour,” 
“’Twould Puzzle a Conjuror,” and the ingenious and amusing 
“ Hole in the Wall,” which excites more interest and mirth, in pro- 
portion to its length, than any light piece of the kind. “ Paul 
Pry” is destined to give to the name of Poole the true theatrical 
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immortality. The figure has lived like some historical personage : it is 
familiar to those who have never been inside a theatre ; and it will 
always hold possession of the stage because it is drawn from the 
great collection of human characters, and, excepting a few local 
peculiarities, belongs to no country and is intelligible in all. The 
play itself is constructed on the true principle, the character pro- 
ducing the situations, not the situations the character as is too often 
the case with modern English pieces. Every comic performer of 
any claims, as he advances to eminence, is called upon to give his 
reading of Paul Pry; and since Liston, who originally “‘ created ” 
the part fifty years ago, a vast number of facetious players have failed 
or succeeded in the attempt. The best of Liston’s successors have, 
perhaps, been Mr. Wright and Mr. Toole in our own day, for the 
part hardly suited Mr. Brough. Mr. Toole, whose weakness has 
always been the display of unlicensed drolleries, is here at his best, 
and the result, in proportion as it is “legitimate,” is a diverting and 
genuine performance. 

“ Paul Pry” was first produced at the Haymarket in September, 
1825, with a good cast that included Liston, Farren, Madame Vestris, 
Pope, and Mrs. Waylett. It was acted some forty times—then a 
great run. The following season it was again taken up at Drury 
Lane, and acted every night in the season. Madame Vestris’s 
Phoebe, the spirited and ingenious waiting-maid, was long spoken of 
with rapture by old playgoers, and her success was a good deal 
owing to the perfect naturalness of the part and its being utterly 
opposed to the conventional style in which such characters are put 
upon the stage. But the picture of Liston and his peculiar costume 
became as familiar té the public mind as that of Mr. Pickwick, and 
even now in the china shops are to be met with little pottery 
statuettes of the droll comedian in his boots and white hat, his 
baggy umbrella under his arm. Not less familiar, too, is the 
engraving after the capital picture by Clint. Those who contribute 
such enduring characters to the stage or to the novel, and whe thus 
create for future generations, are gifted with a special talent. 

The more refined critics of the day when it first appeared judged 
it temperately and fairly. “It is a pleasant piece,” wrote Hazlitt, in 
a London magazine, “ but there is rather too much of it. Without 
any sacrifice of humour it might have been compressed within the 
limits of a farce. The plot is compounded of several ancient and 
approved plots, and most of the characters are close copies of 
hackneyed originals.” But with the irrepressible Liston he was 
enchanted. “There is really nothing in the part beyond the mere 
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outline of an officious inquisitive gentleman, which is droll, as it 
reminds every one of acquaintances, but Liston fills it with a 
thousand nameless absurdities.” The hint thus thrown out on the first 
representation has been unconsciously adopted, for the play has 
since been compressed, though with some loss of effect. But the 
piece itself is not to be dismissed so lightly, for the situations, 
though contrived to bring out the absurdity of the hero’s prying 
propensities, are not forced, and are exactly of the kind suited to do 
this in the most effective manner. There is no more diverting 
situation than the passage in which the indefatigable Pry uninten- 
tionally raises an alarm of robbers and is himself pursued by the 
servants and dogs. Nothing can be happier than the idea of such a 
retribution, as the natural result of his own espionage. All the other 
situations come about in the same unconstrained fashion. The 
instinct of a true dramatist is also shown in the concurrent mystery in 
which Phoebe and her mistress are concerned, and in the hot, impe- 
tuous character Colonel Hardy thrown into antagonism with the 
persons engaged in the plot as well as the inquisitive detective. The 
mutual opposition and confusion of these various influences make up 
a most amusing mé/ange. ‘The true key to the character of Paul Pry 
is of course earnestness—a genuine anxiety to know what his 
neighbours are about; and Mr. Toole, it must be said, in this part 
seems to forget Mr. Toole and his individual humours and to think 
only of the character. 

It has often been repeated that Paul Pry was drawn from a familiar 
figure of the time—the eccentric Tom Hill, who was editor of the 
Dramatic Mirror. Poole took occasion expressly to contradict this 
in a little biographical sketch of himself addressed to one of the 
magazines. ‘The idea,” he says, “was really suggested by an old 
invalid lady who lived in a very narrow street, and who amused her- 
self by speculating on the neighbours and identifying them, as it 
were, by the sound of the knocks they gave. ‘Betty,’ she would 
say, ‘why don’t you tell me what that knock is at No. 54?’ ‘Lor, 
‘na’am, it’s only the baker with the pies.’ ‘ Pies, Betty !—what can 
they want with pies at No. 54? They had pies yesterday.’ This is, 
indeed, the germ of Paul Pry”; and he adds “it was not drawn 
from an individual, but from a class. I could mention five or six 
persons who were cantributors to the original play ”—which showed 
that he worked on true principles as applied to humour, viz., 
abstraction and selection. 

But it is on the well-known satire of “Little Pedlington”—a name 
that now belongs to the stock of quoted illustrations of the English 
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language—that Poole’s reputation as a humourist will rest. As a 
narrative it is fragmentary, and in some portions, notably that 
description of the theatre, the air of vraisemblance is sacrificed, and 
the subject is too ponderous for the minute and delicate framework 
of the satire. But, taken as a whole, the professional comic writers 
of our day might do well to study this buoyant and genuine piece of 
humour, which is treated upon true principles. 

The subject was an inviting one for the satirist, and has often been 
in favour with cynics fond of sneering at the innocence of rural 
districts and of expatiating on the vanity and selfishness which 
so often underlie the pastoral varnish. It would be easy to deal 
with such a subject in a serious and severe spirit; but it can be 
seen that there is a quaintness in this antagonism, and that a sup- 
posed rustic innocence, proving to be only a development of town 
manners, has in itself something humorous. In this fashion it has ac- 
cordingly been dealt with by writers of different countries, and the sur- 
prise arising from the discovery of provincial greed, meanness, and 
envy forms “the note” of the admirable piece of “Nos Bons 
Villageois.” To work out such a theme with success it must be dealt 
with in perfect sincerity, a principle totally opposite to that of our 
funny writers, who cannot extract fun from a subject without a farcical 
confession of insincerity, revealing that they are not in earnest. 
Nothing can exceed the gravity, the purpose of “ Little Pedlington,” 
and the ingenious yet natural variety with which the theme is treated, 
so as to bring out without strain or absurdity the real humour of the 
situation. It is this natural air that is the secret of true burlesque— 
a secret drawn from spontaneous burlesque in ordinary life. 

The Guide Book was always a favourite piece with Mr. Dickens, 
satirising as it does, in a pleasant little epitome, the complacent 
satisfaction which our modest country towns exhibit in reference to 
their objects of attraction. In every guide book appears this uncon- 
scious struggle between a due vindication of local objects of interest 
and the difficulty of praising what perhaps really deserves little 
praise. I have selected some of the choicest passages :— 

HISTORY. 

Little Pedlington (or, as it has at various times been written, Peddle-le-town, 
Peddle-in-town, Piddletown, Peddletown, and Peedletown—it is now invariably 
called by its more euphonious appellation of Pedlington)—is situated in the 
county of , at the distance of — miles from London. And here, reflecting 
on these successive changes, we cannot refrain from quoting that apt line of the 


Swan of Avon— 
“Each doth suffer a sea change.” 


THE TOWN. 
The entrance to Little Pedlington from the London road is by High Street, 
s's 
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and presents to the astonished eye of the visitor an aspect truly imposing; nor 
will the first impression thus created be easily obliterated from the ‘mind's 
eye.”* On one side, after passing between two rows of well-grown elms, stands 
Minerva Mansion, a seminary for young ladies, kept by Miss Jubb, sister of the 
Rev. J. Jubb, under whose able superintendence is Birch House, in the Crescent, 
a seminary for young gentlemen, the terms of both of which may be had at 
Yawkins’s Library ; and on the other, the view is met by the Green Dragon Inn, 
kept by Mr. Scorewell, whose politeness and attention are proverbial, and where 
travellers may be sure of meeting with every accommodation on very reasonable 
terms. 

Passing along we come to East Street, West Street, North Street, and South 
Street, so named from the several directions they take (see Rummins), all con- 
verging into a focus, designated Market Square (now one of the fashionable 
promenades), the market having formerly been held on the identical spot now 
occupied by the New Pump; of which more in its proper place. 

But, if we are at a loss to which of these noble streets to give the preference, 
whether for regularity or cleanliness, in what terms shall we describe the 
Crescent ? Well may it be said that Englishmen are prone to explore foreign 
countries ere yet they are acquainted with their own; and many a one will talk 
ecstatically of the marble palaces of Venice and Herculaneum who is ignorant of 
the beauties of Little Pedlington. The Crescent, then, is at the end of North 
Street, and is so called from the peculiarity of its form (we are again indebted 
to Rummins), it being somewhat in the shape of a half-moon. It consists of 
twenty-four hx nsions we might say—uniformly built of bright red 
bricks, which, when the sun is full upon them, are of dazzling brilliancy. There 
are bow-windows to all the edifices, and each having a light green door with a 
highly-polished brass knocker, three snow-white steps forming the ascent, an 
effect is produced which to be admired need only be seen, and which, though 
some other places may perhaps equal, none certainly can surpass. 

We cannot quit the Crescent without calling the attention of the literary 
pilgrim to the second house from the left-hand corner, No, 23. THERE LIVES 
Juss! 





‘«« A something inward tells me that my name 
May shine conspicuous in the rolls of Fame ; 
The traveller here his pensive brow my rub, 
And softly sigh, ‘Here dwelt the tuneful Jubb.’ ” 
PEDLINGTONIA. 
BOARDING-HOUSES. 

The principal Boarding-house is kept by Mrs. Stintum, and is delightfully 
situated No. 17, Crescent. This excellent establishment combines elegance with 
comfort, and nothing can exceed the care and attention of the proprietress to her 
guests, who will find under her fostering auspices all that their own homes would 
afford. ‘This house is always thronged with the most elegant company. 

Mrs. Starvum’s Boarding-house, which yields to none for comfort, and which 
for elegance few can excel, is most beautifully situated No. 11, South Street. 
The attention and assiduity of Mrs. Starvum are proverbial. As none but the 
haut ton are received here, we need not add that visitors will not find a deficiency 
in any of those comforts and conveniences which they have been accustomed to 
in their own houses. 





* Shakespeare, 
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LIBRARIES. 


Yawkins’s Library, in Market Square, has long been known to the frequenters 
of Little Pedlington ; and if an excellent collection of books, urbanity, all the 
new publications, attention, all sorts of choice perfumery, tooth-brushes, despatch 
in the execution of orders, Tunbridge-ware, &c., &c., all at the most moderate 
prices, can claim the suffrages of the public, we have no hesitation in requesting 
their patronage of Mr. Yawkins. 

Nor should we be just in failing to recommend Snargate’s long-established 
Library in High Street. Here will subscribers be furnished with both old and 
new publications with the utmost readiness, and with a politeness highly 
creditable to the proprietor. And, if moderate charges for Tunbridge-ware, 
perfumery of the best quality, &c., &c., &c., are a desideratum, Mr. Snargate 
will be certain of an ample share of support. Here also is the Post-office. 

There is also (as we are told) a minor establishment in Market Street, kept by 
a person of the name of Sniggerston, the publisher of a wou/d-be Pedlington 
Guide. It would ill become us to speak of the work itself, which abounds in 
errors of the grossest kind, and will be found altogether useless to the traveller ; 
but of the establishment we are bound in fairness to say that nothing can be 
urged against it, as we are informed that it is resorted to by some of the respect- 
able tradespeople of the town, and the FARMERS and COUNTRY-FOLKS on 
market-days. 

BATHS. 

That immersion in water, or, as it is commonly called, bathing, was practised, 
both for health and cleanliness, by the ancients, is clearly proved by the existence 
of baths in Rome, still bearing the names of the emperors for whose use they 
were constructed—emperors long since crumbled into dust! But daths, pro- 
perly so called, were reserved for the use only of the great; the middling and 
lower classes plunging (such is the opinion of our learned townsman Rummins) 
into the Tiber (a river in Rome). Our town, however, can boast of ‘wo esta- 
blishments, to which a// classes may resort ; and if we hesitate to say that Mrs. 
Yawkins’s hot and cold baths, No. 22, West Street, are unequalled for comfort 
and cleanliness, it is only because we must, in justice, admit that nothing can 
exceed the cleanliness and comfort to be found at the cold and hot baths kept by 
Widow Sniggerston, No. 14, Market Square. 


CURIOSITIES, ETC. 


A few years ago the Stocks, which had stood, time immemorial, at the 
church door, were removed, and the present Cage was substituted in their place. 
/r. Rummins, however, with praiseworthy zeal, anxious to preserve a relic of 
the venerable machine which had confined the legs of so many generations of 
offenders, petitioned the competent authorities of the town for leave to place one 
of the sliding-boards in his collection of curiosities. This was granted; and 
Mr. R. is always happy to exhibit this interesting fragment to respectable persons, 
between the hours of 12 and 2, on any Friday during the season. 

The New Pump, which stands in the centre of Market Square, is an elegant 
and conspicuous object, as seen from the further end of any of the four leading 
streets ; but it will amply repay the curious for a close and attentive inspection. 
It is composed entirely of cast-iron, its predecessor having been merely of wood : 
such is the progress of luxury and civilisation! It is in the form of an obelisk, 
or nearly so, on the top of which is a small figure of Neptune brandishing his 
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trident, the attitude of which is much admired. The spout represents a lion’s 
mouth, and the effect, as the water flows from it, is as pleasing as it is appro- 
priate. The handle is in the form of a dolphin’s tail—fitting emblem! On the 
front, towards South Street, is the following inscription, for which we are 
indebted to the classical pen of J/r. Rummins :— 


“THIS PUMP, 
THE OLD ONE BEING WORN OUT, 
ON THE IST OF APRIL, 1829, 
WAS PLACED WHERE IT NOW STANDS 
AT THE EXPENSE OF THE PARISH OF LITTLE PEDLINGTON. 
THOMAS YAWKINS, CHURCHWARDEN. 
HENRY SNARGATE, OVERSEER.” 


THE ENVIRONS. 
Having conducted the stranger through the town, we will now lead him to its 


environs, and point out those spots most worthy of a morning’s drive or walk. 
* . a * * * * * * 


Nor should any lover of the picturesque leave us without visiting Snapshank 
Hill. There is no carriage road to it, and the path being broken and uneven, full 
of holes and ruts, consequently not altogether safe for horses, we would recom- 
mend a pedestrian excursion as by far the most agreeable. It is exactly five 
miles distant from the Pump in Market Square, and the path is for the whole of 
the way a tolerably steep ascent. On arriving at the summit of the hill a scene 
presents itself which the world cannot equal. But, since prose is too tame to do 
justice to it, we must borrow the exquisite description by our poet :— 

“Lo, Snapshank Hill! thy steep ascent I climb, 
And fondly gaze upon the scene sublime : 
Fields beyond fields, as far as eye can spy! 
Above—that splendid canopy the sky! 
Around—fair Nature in her green attire ; 
There—Pedlingtonia and its antique spire ! 

I gaze and gaze till pleasure turns to pain : 
O Snapshank Hill! I’ll now go down again.” 


The volume reads like a comedy, and indeed almost falls into 
the shape of a comedy, the characters and trifling events acting 
and reacting on each other and being always naturally related. 
The incident of the “loss of Miss Cripps’s bag” is treated with a 
sincerity which is one of the elements of dramatic effect. This 
earnestness lends a dignity to what would be hopelessly trivial. 
“Dear me, sir!” says the landlord, “I was near forgetting to 
remind you; but if Miss Cripps’s bag shouldn’t be found before 
twelve o'clock you'll be sure to hear it cried then, if you go 
down to Market Square. As these things don’t happen every 
day they are the more interesting, you know.” The gossips of 
Little Pedlington—always called “‘Lippleton” in the place, a 
capital stroke of vraisemblance—discuss the news. ‘ What about 
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- Miss Cripps’s bag ?” “ No tidings of it—I just called there.” “Ahem ! 
I say, my dear—now, between you and me, what is your opinion 
about the two sovereigns which she says were in the bag?” “She 
says so, sono doubt they were ; but, as I said just now to Mrs. S——, 
who ever saw Cripps with gold in her purse? You know her whole 
income is but fifty-five pounds a year, and her quarter won’t be due - 
till next Wednesday week. Besides, 7 know a certain person who 
wanted two pounds of her on Friday, when she had not got them to 
pay ; and you know that when the money does come in nobody pays 
more punctually than poor Cripps.” This founding of what is uncom- 
plimentary on a compliment is excellent. Finally, the visitor is 
roused up at midnight by the chambermaid. ‘Master thought 
you'd like to know, sir, Miss Cripps has got her bag safe, with 
everything in it—except the money.” ‘The visitor going to Little 
Pedlington was detained at “ Squashmire Gate,” which in a moment 
of impatience he called ‘‘an infernal place.” The poor woman, evi- 
dently hurt at the opprobrious term, with a look of mild rebuke said : 
“Sir, all the world can’t be Lippleton. Wf it was, it would be much 
too fine a place and too good for us poor sinners to live in!” And 
the visitor declared that that simple and genuine utterance gave him 
a higher anticipation of the importance of “ Lippleton” than all the 
elaborate praises of the Guide Book he had just been reading. It 
gives us also an admirable idea of the art of true humour. Lipple- 
ton, however, had a perpetual jealousy of the great metropolis. 
“ From London, sir?” asks little Jack Hobbleday. “Yes, sir,” is 
the stranger’s answer; and the reader will see how true to nature 
and character is the rejoinder. “Never saw London ; in fact, never 
was out of Little Pedlington. Had the honour of being born in 
the place; have had the honour of passing all my life in it; hope 
to have the honour of laying my bones in it. Should have no objec- 
tion, though, to pass two or three days in London, just to see the 
sights ; and yet a Pedlingtonian needn’t break his heart if he never 
did.” (These admissions of superiority, and attempts at qualifying 
that superiority, are very happy.) ‘“* You can show nothing like ¢ha?, 
I take it,” pointing to the pump. ‘“‘ Well, well, Rome wasn’t built in 
a day; but, as I understand, you are making great improvements 
there. Why, one of these days perhaps, sir— Jam old enough to 
remember when we had nothing but a draw-well here ; then came 
the old pump, a wooden thing with a leaden handle, which in those 
days we thought a very fine affair.” All this belongs to a good 
school of natural humour. 

The idea of a local “ profile-taker” supposing that the Royal 
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Academy was envious of him and in league to “keep him down” 
would seem far-fetched, and might belong to burlesque. A con- 
temporary humourist would not venture to deal with such a topic 
seriously. Yet nothing could be more natural than the sketch of 
Daubson, the artist of Little Pedlington, the creator of the “ail- 
but-breathing Grenadier” which was refused in London and was 
now exhibited in “‘ Yawkins’s Skittle Ground” :— 


Looked at the profiles hanging about the room. Said of them severally 
“* Beautiful !””—** Charming !””—“‘ Exquisite !’”,—“‘ Divine!” 

**So, so, mister,” said Daubson, rising, “I’ve found you out: you~are an 
artist.” 

‘I assure you, sir,” said I, “‘ you are mistaken. I am sorry I cannot boast of 
being a member of that distinguished profession.” 

**You can’t deceive me, mister. Nobody, excepting one of us, can know so 
much about art as you do. Your opinions are so just, it can’t be otherwise. But 
these are trifles not worth speaking of—though they may be very well in their 
way, mister—and though without vanity, I may say, I don’t know the man that 
can beat them. But what think you of my great work—my ‘Grenadier,’ mister ? 
Now, without flattery.” 

Encouraged by the praise of my connoisseurship, and from so high a quarter, I 
talked boldly, as a connoisseur ought to do; not forgetting to make liberal use of 
those terms by the employment of which one who knows little may acquire a repu- 
tation for connoisseurship amongst those who know less. 

** Where could you have got your knowledge of art, your fine taste, your sound 
judgment, if you are not an artist? I wish I could have the advantage of your 
opinion now and then—so correct in all respects—I am sure I should profit by 
it, mister. Now—there is your portrait: as like you as one pea is to another, 
mister.” 

“Yes,” said I, “it is like; but isn’t the head thrown rather too much back- 
wards ?” 

Daubson’s countenance fell ! 

**Too much backwards! Why, mister, how would you have the head ?” 

** My objection goes simply to this, Mr. Daubson. It seems to me that by 
throwing the head into that position ”’ 

‘Seems to you, mister! I think I, as a professional artist, ought to know 
best. But that is the curse of our profession: people come to us, and would 
teach us what to do.” 

“You asked me for a candid opinion, sir; otherwise I should not have 
presumed to ’”’—— 

** Yes, mister, I did ask you for a ‘candid opinion; and so long as you talked 
like a sensible man, I listened to you. But when you talk to a professional man 
upon a subject he, naturally, must be best acquainted with—— backwards, indeed ! 
I never placed a head better in all my life!” 

Reflecting that Daubson, “as a professional man,” must, consequently, be 
infallible, I withdrew my objection, and changed the subject. 

*“* How is it, sir,” said I, ‘ that so eminent an artist as you is not a member of 
the Royal Academy ?” 

““D—n the Royal Academy!” exclaimed he, his yellow face turning blue : 
**D—n the Royal Academy! they shall never see me amongst such a set. No, 
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mister ; I have thrown down the gauntlet and defied them. When they refused 
to exhibit my ‘Grenadier,’ I made up my mind never to send them another work 
of mine, mister; never to countenance them in any way: and I have kept my 
resolution. No, mister; they repent their treatment of me, but it is too late; 
Daubson is unappeasable : they may fret their hearts out, but they shall never see 
a pictur’ of mine again. Why, mister, it is only last year that a friend of 
mine—without my knowledge—sent them one of my picturs, and they rejected it. 
They knew well enough whose it was. But I considered that as the greatest 
compliment ever paid me,—it showed that they were afraid of the competition. 
D—n’em! if they did but know how much I despise ’em! I never bestow a 
thought upon ’em; not I, mister. But that den must be broken up ;—there will 
be no high art in England while that exists. Intrigue! cabal! It is notorious 
that they never exhibit any man’s picturs unless he happens to have R. A. tacked 
to his name. It is notorious that they pay five thousand a year to the Zimes for 
praising their works and for not noticing mine. D—n’em, what a thorough 
contempt I feel for’em, I can imagine them at their dinners, which cost them 
thousands a year ;—there they are, Phillips, and Shee, and Pickersgill, and Wilkie, 
and Briggs, laying their heads together to oppose me! But which of them can 
paint a ‘Grenadier’? D—n’em! they are one mass of envy and uncharitable- 
ness, that I can tell you, mister.” 

‘Happily, Mr. Daubson,” said I, “‘ those vices scarcely exist in Little Ped- 
lington.” 

“‘Unheard of, mister. I don’t envy #iem—I envy no man—on the contrary, 
I’m always ready to lend a hand to push on any rising talent that comes forward ; 
—though, to be sure, I’ll allow no man to take profiles in Little Pedlingion whilst 
/ live: that’s self-preservation. But they !—they’d destroy me if they could. 
But, bad as some of them are, the worst are those envious fellows Turner and 
Stanfield. They have done their utmost to crush me, but they have not suc- 
ceeded. Why, mister, last summer I began to do a little in the landscape way. 
No sooner were my views of the Crescent and of Little Pedlington Church 
mentioned in our newspaper, than down comes a man from London with a 
camera-obscura to oppose me! Who was at the bottom of that? Who sent 
him? Why, they did, to be sure. The envious ! But I didn’t rest till I 
got him out of the town; so that scheme failed. No, no, mister; they'll not get 
me amongst them in their d—d Academy, at least, not whilst they go on in 
their present style. But let them look to it; let them take care how they treat 
me for the future ; let them do their duty by me—they know what I mean—or 
they may bring the Little Pedlington Weekly Observer about their cars. For 
my own part, I never condescend to bestow a thought upon them! D—n’em! 
if they did but know the contempt I feel for them !” 

Here another sitter was announced; so I received my portrait from the hands 
of the great artist, paid my shilling, and departed. 


The theatrical scenes in “Little Pedlington,” excellent as they 
are, do not harmonise with the general conception. They are too 
exaggerated, belong to a larger canvas, and are, indeed, more or 
less of an afterthought. The truth was, they were inserted to gratify 
the personal feelings of the author, who had had a quarrel with a 
manager in reference to one of his pieces—‘* Married and Single.” 
Strut, the manager of Little Pedlington Theatre, is intended for 
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Elliston ; and his partialities and flourishings will be recognised by 
one at all familiar with this eccentric. The dispute arose in this 
wise. Poole had adapted his comedy from a popular French piece, 
virtually claiming the merit of originality, much as our own free 
adaptors do. When he was engaged on the subject, which was to be 
entitled “ Married and Single,” Mr. Elliston asked him if he knew 
anything of the French piece—“ Le Célibataire et Homme Marié”— 
of which he said he had received a flat, vulgar translation under the 
same title, and of which he could make no use. Poole described 
his scheme, with which the manager was delighted, saying it was the 
very thing he wanted, and asked the author to come and dine, and 
read it to him. The latter read his piece; and, to his astonishment, 
was greeted with “ This is all very well, sir; but a three-act comedy 
is of no sort of use to my establishment.” Much affronted by this 
turn, Poole took his wares to another house, where the comedy was 
accepted and announced for July 17 (1824). This at once operated 
to develop the singularity of Elliston’s character. He could now step 
forward and address the public with the accustomed flourishings 
which so amusingly illustrate his character. He at once issued a 
proclamation—for all his announcements were proclamations—giving 
notice that his piece, “‘ Married and Single,” would be produced 
on July the 16th—though probably not a step had been taken 
towards the production. The matter rested until the day before the 
announced performance, when it was given out that “from fecudiar 
circumstances” —a favourite Ellistonianism—*“ it was obliged to be 
postponed until next week.” Next week, however, came out one of 
Elliston’s confidential addresses to the town :— 


“Married and Single” will be acted as soon as the Lord Chamberlain’s 
licence arrives. Circumstances render it proper to explain that this comedy has 
been since November last in the manager’s possession ; and the subject having 
been previously declined by the rival theatres, it was reserved—from a supposition 
of the improbability of competition—to receive that fair chance early in the next 
season to which its merits were thought to entitle it, and which the productions 
then already in a course of success rendered it difficult to give dwing this. 
Although the peculiar circumstances which call for the postponement will throw 
back the performance to a period when it must appear under every disadvantage, 
yet nothing but imperious necessity will prevent Mr. Elliston from redeeming the 
pledge already given to the public, with whom it is ever his pleasure and his 
pride to be punctual. 


Every line of this delightful piece of bombast is characteristic. 
The hazy indistinctness—the grand words—the lofty engagement— 
all are in the best manner of “ the inimitable ”—as he was in his way. 
A few days later the bills gave out, with a sort of jubilant particularity, 
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that “ yesterday at two o'clock the licence arrived, and the piece shall 
be produced, if fossible, before the end of the season.” Every step 
of this proceeding justifies the acute and delicate interpretation of 
the Ellistonian mind, which lived ina dreamy world, where a promise 
was equivalent to a performance, and where logic, and it may be said 
truth, was defied. The justification which Elia put forward for 
the free dramatists of the Restoration—viz., that they had a special 
code of morals for the stage—might be applied to Elliston. For at 
the very bottom of the bill which contained these assurances not 
only were the last three nights of the season announced, but the bill 
of fare for each night was set out in detail! This happy effrontery 
takes the matter wholly out of the category of seriousness. 

Poole was the friend of Talma as well as of many other French 
actors, and has preserved some interesting recollections of the first. 
He was also a friend of the elder Mathews, to whom he wrote, in 
allusion to a common friend, that “he was leading a see-Dan-Terry 
life.” His active career stretched over an amazingly long period. 
Many of the present generation, naturally fancying that a man whose 
plays had been laughed at by their great-grandfathers must have passed 
away, were surprised to hear of his recent death. The present writer, 
among his last recollections of Mr. Dickens, remembers meeting him 
as he came from paying a visit to John Poole. Dickens described 
him as a poor, half-intelligent being, in a sad state of decay, waiting 
mortal extinction. This was the wreck of the once lively and even 
brilliant Poole. It was through the agency of this old friend that a 
small pension was secured for him. A short time after, in the 
month of February, 1872, he expired. 





OUR MODERN ARCHERS. 
PART II. 


HE question of range at the National Meetings is an 

open one, and has long been a subject of controversy 

among bowmen. Last year the argument was reopened 

Azo «by Mr. Thomas Francis Rolt, who, under the xom de 
plume of “‘ Waverley,” suggested in the columns of the Fie/d news- 
paper that the shortening of the present range, or “ York Round,” 
or, in default of that, at least the curtailment of the number of arrows 
shot at the longest distance, would be advisable; his reasons for 
objecting to the present system being, first, want of accuracy, as 
evidenced by the scoring made at soo yards by the best men at 
the National Meetings; secondly, the greater accuracy obtained 
at the shorter ranges (illustrated by “ Waverley’s” private practice) ; 
and, thirdly, the comparative superiority of the ladies’ scoring, 
attributable, “ Waverley” thinks, to the ladies’ distances being 
shorter, and therefore more adapted to their strength and powers 
of endurance than the gentlemen’s ranges are to themselves and their 
bows. The third objection is not, on the whole, as complimentary 
to the ladies as it might be ; there is at least a possibility that the 
recent comparative superiority of the ladies’ shooting is due in some 
respects to another cause than that of adaptable distance, viz., to 
skill and practice on the part of the ladies. Earlier in the history 
of the Grand National Meeting, it must be remembered, the gentle- 
men invariably carried off the palm. But be the cause of the 
superiority what it may, “ Waverley’s” letter to the ie/d called 
forth a host of correspondence upon the subject of long zersus short 
ranges, and for a time the matter was warmly discussed by various 
notable toxophilites. One gentleman (Mr. A. P. Moore), an archer 
of much experience, pointed out that ‘‘ Waverley’s” examples of 
inaccuracy at the long range might be really less inaccurate than 
he supposed when /air/y compared with the 60 yards shooting ; 
since “to make a fair comparison on this point of accuracy between 
a score at roo yards and one at 60 yards, there must be taken 
into consideration the fact that the target is virtually diminished 
by about one-half to the 1oo yard shot through the increase ol 
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distance and consequent higher trajection of shaft. Therefore, in 
estimating the accuracy of shooting at these respective ranges, 
the 60 yard shot can claim for comparison only the arrows lodged 
in the inner half of the target.” This theory is capable of mathe- 
matical demonstration. As “Waverley” admitted, all the corre- 
spondents who replied to the first letter on the subject consider, 
with hardly an exception, the York Round the best that could be 
devised, and therefore ‘it would be absurd to wish for a change, 
had one even the power to make it.” “If it be a success,” says 
“Waverley,” “after years of steady practice, to be able to put a 
little more than every other arrow at 100 yards into the target— 
which, no doubt, considering the great distance, is a Herculean 
task to perform—then retaining the York Round in its integrity is 
desirable.” But it is quite evident, from the opinions expressed 
by the archers on the other side of the argument (and the opinion 
appears to be almost unanimous), that the “ Herculean task” in- 
volved in hitting the target at 100 yards “constitutes the pleasure 
there is in making a score at that most difficult of ranges.” That it is 
not quite an impossibility to make good scores at roo yards has 
been amply verified by the chronicles of the champions at the Grand 
National. An archer attends the meeting because he considers 
that he has a fair chance to win at his own particular range, which- 
ever it may be, and not for a moment supposing that he could 
meet with success at either of the two other distances. Still, it 
has been shown by the scoring of Messrs. Ford, Bramhall, Edwards, 
Muir, Fisher, Betham, and others (who have completely mastered 
the 100 yards), at the shorter distances, that so far from the archer 
being an accomplished marksman at his own particular range only, 
as has been asserted on more than one occasion, the fact is that 
the mastery of the difficulties of the long range is advantageous, 
if not absolutely essential, for ensuring success at the short ‘distances. 
Nor must we lose sight, in our attempted improvements, of one 
important point, namely, that*the three distances of the National 
Society, 100, 80, and 60 yards, have hitherto been the speciality 
of the meeting, and one, if not the chief, cause of its great success. 
This is clearly and faithfully demonstrated by Mr. Frederick 
‘Townsend, one of the Woodmen of Arden, who writes thus :— 
“ Another of the benefits for which archers have to thank the 
Grand National Archery Society is the establishment of a stated 
number of arrows at three stated distances, so that every archer 
can accurately estimate the character and excellence of his shooting ; 
comparing one day’s practice with that of another, and his own 
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shooting with that of any other archer—for most archers, in their 
private practice, now shoot the established number of arrows at the 
established distances, noting accurately the value of every arrow shot 
throughout the year.” 

With reference to the increasing popularity of the art, apart from 
the gaiety of the scene and the agreeableness of the company at the 
public tournaments, it has been urged that archery offers few, if any, 
inducements for persons who are uninitiated into the mysteries of 
the craft to remain interested spectators of the pastime. To obviate 
this very serious drawback to the progress of the charming and 
invigorating pastime, and to render it as exciting and engrossing to 
the spectators as any other game of skill and strength may be, My. 
James Spedding, one of the Royal Toxophilites, has made some 
suggestions which certainly seem to be worth more than the con- 
sideration which as yet appears to have been given to them by 
those whose desire it is to foster the growth of the exercise, 
and I cannot do better than quote Mr. Spedding at length on 
the subject :— 


In an archery match, according to the most usual arrangement, each com- 
petitor is singly matched against every other. In that respect it is exactly like 
the most exciting of all things—a race of many horses, many men, or many boats, 
each striving to get ahead of the rest; in which case it is needless to say how 
intense the interest becomes as we watch the foremost group running neck 
and neck or changing places. Precisely the same thing takes place among the 
archers, only that we cannot see it with our eyes. How to bring it before the 
eyes, how to make people aware of it as it is going on, this is the simple practical 
problem. Being in other respects like a race, make it like a race in this, and it 
will be found not less exciting. Of this problem we submit, for the consideratian 
of the committee o the Grand National Archery Society, the following 
solution :-— 

Let a place be chosen, conspicuous and convenient of access, but where people 
may go backwards and forwards without treading on arrows or disturbing the 
attention of the shooters; and, let some one establish himself there with all 
things necessary for keeping and exhibiting the score. A chair, a table, a pen 
and ink, a sheet of paper, a black board, and a piece of chalk are probably all 
that he will require. At each target let one of the shooters be furnished with 
a card containing the names of the shooters at that target, and as many ruled 
columns as there are “‘ends’’ to be shot, numbered 1, 2, 3, &c.; let him stand 
beside the captain as he calls over the names and enters the score; and let him 
set down opposite to each name the value (in figures) of the hits he has made at 
that particular “end.” Let the keeper of the general score be furnished with a 
similar card for a// the targets, and let him after every “end’’ add the amount 
so returned for each shooter to the amount previously made by him, and enter the 
total number in the proper column. By this means each column will represent 
the number of points made by each shooter up to that end; and as the scorers at a 
cricket match report from time to time so many wickets down, so many runs 
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made, in like manner each of these columns will say, with regard to every man in 
the field, so many arrows shot, so many points obtained. The most convenient 
way of collecting the reports from the several targéts for entrance in the general 
register would be a matter for consideration, but we cannot suppose there would 
be much difficulty in getting it done; and the official return upon which the 
results would be ultimately reported and the prizes awarded would be the same 
as it is now—viz., the scoring cards kept and signed by the captains of the target. 

If this were all the progress of the contest would be pretty well known, for 
plenty of people would haunt the scoring place ; a glance at the last column would 
at all times show the state of the match, and whatever was most interesting in 
the news would circulate rapidly. 

But we have little doubt that, both for the satisfaction of the public and the 
peace of the scorers, the chalk and black board would soon be brought into 
action, and the names of the half dozen or more who were taking the lead would 
be from time to time conspicuously exhibited. If this were done the contest 
would soon become quite as exciting to bystanders as any other kind of race ; 
for there is no reason why the sight of two archers, of whom one is so gaining on 
the other that the next three shots may at any time put him foremost (and where 
there are many competitors and several prizes there must always be many crises 
of this kind), should not disturb the circulation of a looker-on, especially when the 
end draws near, as much as the sight of two boats when it seems as if every next 
stroke must cause a bump. Especially, we say, when the end draws near. And 
this consideration suggests to us another modification of the present arrange- 
ments, by the help of which a quicker movement might be excited in the pulses 
of the bystanding company. For a performance so monotonous as shooting at 
a target—monotonous even to the actors, for to do everything exactly in the 
same way every time is the very perfection of it—our public matches are made to 
last far too long. If the trial were decided upon a smaller number of shots, not 
only would the interest both of spectators and competitors be kept fresher and 
livelier, but, as a trial of s&z//, the test would be more perfect. Under present 
arrangements the prizes of archery are, in fact, given not merely for skill in the 
art, but also for the bodily power of walking backwards and forwards all day in a 
hot sun without being beaten, and the mental power of keeping the attention so 
long full bent, and the moral power of enduring what young gentlemen now call 
a ‘* grind” —powers which, however valuable,in their place and season, are no part 
of the art of hitting a mark with an arrow, and are not wanted for any purpose 
to which the long-bow is now applied. Our riflemen may be wanted to lie under 
a tuft of grass all day, and be ready at any moment to hit any part of an enemy 
which shows itself within range. With them, therefore, there might be some 
reason for adding to the test of marksmanship some test of their power of 
flattening or doubling themselves up for long periods without getting the cramp. 
Yet our rifle matches are decided upon fifteen or twenty shots, valuing at the very 
most 45 or 60 points ; while in our archery matches fewer than 288 shots, valuing 
at the most not less than 2,592 points, are not thought enough. Now we submit 
that there is nothing whatever in the case of archery to require or justify so large 
an allowance of chances. The most perfect archer is he who is surest to hit his 
mark, not the greatest number of times in twelve dozen trials, but at once when 
it is set before him. He has no excuse for requiring experimental shots, He 
knows beforehand everything—the effect of the wind only excepted—which he 
wants or should want to know. He knows his bow, his arrows, and the exact 
distance of the target, and therefore ought to know his compass; and if he 
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cannot trust himself to proye his superiority as a marksman at any time and at 
once, we held the superiority to be fairly disputable. Some provision must of 
course be made against mere luck, for the worst shot may for once by accident 
prove the best hit; but if there is any archer who is not willing to risk his reputa- 
tion upon the results of twelve shots it must surely be because he places his trust 
in something other than his skill in judging, aiming, and letting fly. 

We would propose, therefore, to make twelve shots a separate “heat,” as it 
were. Let there be a prize of moderate value given for the greatest score made 
upon each successive dozen. To prevent two or three of the facile principes 
from absorbing them all, it may be desirable to exclude from the competition the 
ultimate winners of the higher prizes—the prizes given for the gross scores upon 
the whole match ; but otherwise, let every man take as many as he can win. 
This would very much enliven the proceedings, for every half hour would bring a 
crisis in which one of the prizes is finally Jost and won; and yet who the winner 
is would remain in happy uncertainty till the end :.the second on the list, then 
the third, fourth, and so on, rising or sinking in his prospects as the first and 
then the second, &c., showed more or less likelihood of being ultimately promoted 
to the upper form, whereby the prize for each ‘“‘heat’”’ would be only one, but 
the persons interested in the issue would be many, It would, moreover, improve 
the shooting by putting and keeping every one on his mettle. To the veteran 
who can still draw a goed bow for an hour or two, but can no longer keep it up 
all day, it would give a chance of showing what he once could do. To the 
uncertain shot, also, who, though not without real skill and science, has lost, or 
has not yet acquired, the rare power of commanding the use of it at all times, it 
would give an opportunity of showing what he can do occasionally. 

Comparing the six highest ladies’ scores at 60 and 50 yards with the six highest 
gentlemen’s at 80 and 60—distances which, considering the relative strength of 
the bows and weight of the arrows, may be fairly set off one against the other— 
we find that, whereas in 1856 the gentlemen were ahead by 336, and in 1858 by 
7o7 (the return for the intervening year is not at hand), in 1859 the ladies were 
ahead by 23; and that, though in 1860 they were again left behind by more than 
200, they were in 1865 ahead again by no less than 74.* We conclude, therefore, 
that a match between the six best archeresses and the six best archers—one 
shooting four dozen arrows at 60 yards and two dozen at 50 yards, the other four 
dozen at 80 yards and two dozen at 60 yards—would have every chance of being 
closely contested ; and of all our trials of skill with the bow and arrow would, 
under judicious arrangements, be the most attractive. 


To this proposal of Mr. Spedding’s—exhibiting, it cannot be 
denied, much sound reasoning and common sense—may be 
appended the following supplementary suggestion, which, if adopted, 
would probably result in general and fair competition among the 
shooters, and also be productive of lively interest and sympathy 
among the friends and outside spectators at the National Meet- 
ings :— 

Let there be six Challenge Medals, numbered one to six 
(which might be termed the “ Ladies against Gentlemen Challenge 





* In 1872 the ladies were ahead by 617, in 1873 by 756, and in 1874 by 766. 
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Prizes”), to be held by the six ladies or six gentlemen—as the case 
may be—who make the six highest aggregate scores on the ¢hird day. 
Let the handicap prizes be given and the shooting proceed as at 
present, but make it a rule that the winners of the Challenge Medals 
shall be ineligible to take any handicap prize. The effect of this 
would be, it is thought, to induce tie six best shots among the ladies, 
and the same among the gentlemen, to shoot for the honour of their 
respective sexes, and with the view of holding the Challenge Medals 
of the third day, and thus impart new and stirring interest to the now 
generally dull handicap day. Besides this, there would be additional 
interest given to the first and second days’ shooting, as not only 
would the prizes for those days be at stake, but also the honour of 
being among the six to shoot for “ The Ladies’ v. the Gentlemen’s 
Challenge Medals.” At the conclusion of the 80 and 60 yards 
shooting the aggregate scores of the six competing ladies and gentle- 
men might be exhibited on a large board in a conspicuous part of 
the ground. The six gentlemen need not shoot at the 100 yards 
range unless they prefer to do so. 

[These propositions are made because it is of course desirable that 
the handicap should be retained ; the handicap day being undoubt- 
edly a “consolation” to the inexperienced archer, and also to him 
who, from nervousness and other causes, cannot depend with any 
degree of certainty upon his own marksmanship. ] 

Interesting shooting might also be made on the first and second 
days by opposing the Ladies of the North and South versus the 
Gentlemen ditto ; Married Ladies versus the Single Ones ; Benedicts 
versus Bachelors, &c. 

Inter-club matches might also be made and decided upon the 
result of the shooting of the first and second days; the prizes being 
offered by the clubs engaging in competition (the amount subscribed 
to be given to the maximum number of three ladies of any one club, 
and three gentlemen of any one club, making respectively the greatest 
aggregate score). This arrangement would have the additional 
advantage, beyond the competition, of offering an inducement to 
secretaries of clubs, not only to encourage and urge the necessity of 
home practice of good shooting, but also to attend public meetings 
themselves, with as many members of their respective clubs as 
possible. Many fair shots, too, might be induced to attend the 
matches, not because they expected to win the principal score prizes 
of the meeting, but for the honour of their clubs. 

I will round off these articles with such brief references to 
the recent National Contest at Winchester as may serve to give 

VoL. XIII., N.S. 1874. AA 
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completeness up to the present date to the record which appeared 
in my first article of the feats of the most famous of our Modern 
Archers. On the opening day, the 5th of August, Mrs. Pond 
took the lead on the ladies’ side with 319, there being but a 
few points difference between that total and Mrs. Pinckney’s 
315 and Mrs. Horniblow’s 314; whilst in completing the second 
National Round next day Mrs. Piers Legh scored 363. In their 50 
yards range on the first day both Mrs. Horniblow and Mrs. Pinckney 
made every arrow, and on the second day Mrs. Mayhew and Mrs. 
Lister achieved the same feats at the same distance. The honours 
of the Lady Championship passed from Mrs. Horniblow to Mrs. 
Pond, of the Queen’s Royal St. Leonards Society, upon a score of 
644, obtained with 132 arrows. This was, however, no doubt, 
inferior shooting to that with which Mrs. Horniblow carried off the 
Bracer, for the tenth time, at Leamington—in 1873. Mrs. Piers 
Legh, who shot with a quiet and perfect confidence in her own 
powers, was only three points below Mrs. Pond, namely, 641. The 
best score of the Winton Meeting made by a lady on a single 
“ round,” was that of 356 recorded in favour of Mrs. Lister on the 
handicap day. 

The gentlemen’s shooting at Winchester was rather of a retro- 
gressive kind, compared with their performances at Leamington the 
previous year. For example, in 1873 the following were among the 
principal totals on the first day :—Major Fisher 522, Mr. Palairet 
392, and Mr. Boulton 366; but at Winchester the corresponding 
positions on the official list were occupied by Major Fisher, Mr. 
Walrond (who, for the fourth time, has just become Champion of the 
West), and Mr. Prescot with 469, 372, and 354. Wind and rain, 
however, were dead against good scoring on the occasion. On the 
second day the leading items were Mr. G. Fryer 429, Major Fisher 
404, Mr. Rimington 385, and Mr. Boulton 373. Major Fisher 
succeeded in retaining the Champion Medal, being “best on all 
points,” and scoring 873, which was 25 less than his Champion 
score of the previous year, and, of course, much below Mr. E. A. 
Holmes’s 973 second prize score at Brighton in 1867. The following 
figures will confirm my remarks upon the unsuccessful character of 
the gentlemen’s shooting at this year’s National compared with that 
at Leamington in 1873 :—The second prize score at Leamington 
was Mr. Palairet’s 774, at Winchester Mr. Everett’s 712; the third 
score, 1873, Mr. Everett’s 750, as against Mr. Fryer’s 709; the fourth, 
Mr. Boulton’s 713, as against Mr. Betham’s 703 ; the fifth, Mr. Jenner 
Fust’s 711. as against Mr. Walrond’s 694; and the sixth, Admiral 
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Lowe’s 669 against Mr. Prescot’s 648. The best scores on the 5th 
and 6th August, and at any of the distances, at Winchester, were 
Major Fisher’s 150 at too yards, the Majors 184 at 80 yards, 
and Mr, Walrond’s 138 (from 24 arrows) at 60 yards. 

I have not previously noticed the leading scores with which Mr. 
G. Edwards won the Champion Medal in 1862 at Worcester, and in 
1866 at Norwich—namely, 902 and 900. Mr. Edwards, who was a 
great shot, remarkable for strength and power, and at 60 yards 
equal to any man that ever trod the soil, is no longer a competitor 
at public matches. 

AN EDINBURGH SALISBURY. 









A RAMBLING STORY. 
BY MARY COWDEN CLARKE, 


Author of “‘ The Iron Cousin,”’ “‘ The Girlhood of Shakespeare’s Heroines,” “‘ The Complete 
Concordance to Shakespeare,” &c. 


PART IV. 


i: HAD traversed a considerable portion of Germany and 
France when, at length, I wandered into Switzerland. 
The glories of its sublime scenery more than satisfied the 
ardent craving I had always felt to behold them; they 
filled my soul with inexpressible exaltation and comfort, and 
not only were my artistic desires crowned with consummate 
delight, revelling among their beauties, but my moral being was 
calmed and elevated into peace ineffable. I had resumed my 
sketching utensils and entered with all my former eagerness into 
their daily use. From sunrise to sunset I was out and employed ; 
toiling up lofty summits at earliest dawn; stopping to rest and 
sketch with the first peep of light; plodding onward many a solitary 
mile, amongst roaring torrents, crag-suspended bridges, rugged 
mountain-paths, until lured by the midday glare and glow to sit 
beneath some giant rock-shadow and depict the majestic scene 
before me while eating my noontide meal ; and when day mellowed 
into evening, and evening darkened into night, and night again 
brightened with myriad stars and beaming moon, I found my way 
down into quiet valleys, where the scattered chalets, with their 
twinkling lights, prontised welcome greeting, food, and shelter. 

I had been rambling thus, alternately pausing to sketch and 
trudging forward ; stopping to admire, and walking on; lingering to 
gaze, and continuing my journey, for the space of a whole day, when, 
at the close of an afternoon, I came in sight of a picturesque 
homestead that seemed half dwelling-house, half hostelry; it was 
sequestred, and beautifully situated in a romantic spot, forming a 
miniature valley, embosomed among towering glaciers and snow- 
capped peaks. The habitation itself was a gabled and galleried wooden 
structure, with projecting eaves, outside flights of steps, and a 
sloping roof whereon lay sundry huge stones, telling a significant 
story of wild stormy winds that in the season of tempest come 
sweeping in stern strong blasts, tearing up all before them. 
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Now nothing could be calmer; the rich, warm sunlight streamed 
upon roof and beam and porch, casting deep shadows where the 
angles slanted forth, and causing such windows as caught its light to 
glitter with a thousand dazzling reflections. A creeping plant, care- 
lessly trained against the side and twined amid the wooden poles 
supporting the balconied gallery, drooped its pendant festoons in 
flaunting luxuriance, giving contrast of colour and cool greenness 
against the brown uniformity of the planked edifice ; but so still was 
the air that no leaf or spray trembled ; the whole was motionless, as 
though some carved model of a Swiss cottage, and the sharp outline 
it formed against the clear blue sky, in that transparent mountain 
atmosphere, heightened the effect. 

I instinctively drew forth my painting apparatus and took my seat 
upon some felled timber that lay near in order to perpetuate a 
transcript of the picturesque place, and as I proceeded in my task 
I forgot fatigue in ardour of art-work. The picture was rendered 
complete by an “incident,” as we painters call it ; for at one of the 
open windows appeared a young girl dressed in the bright varied 
colours of her national costume, and as she leaned upon the sill 
watching me I had good opportunity of introducing her into my 
sketch. She was a bright-eyed damsel, with a laughing expression 
upon her broad, rosy-cheeked, good-humoured face, and she kept 
twirling a flower that she held in her fingers, now and then sticking 
it into one corner of her mouth, where its vivid carnation tint 
shamed not the ripe red lips it neighboured. Still she lounged there, 
eying me with smiling, sidelong glances that had scarcely a particle 
of coyness or faintest pretence of reserve in them ; the white teeth 
gleamed from between the parted lips, whose dimpled corners 
wreathed and curved, and the apple cheeks shone with ruddy suffu- 
sion, and the bright eyes sparkled and danced and flashed as she 
cast her blithe looks towards me. I was too much engrossed with 
my pursuit to take more note of her than sufficed to copy her gay 
face and figure into my sketch, and at length she seemed inclined to 
be somewhat affronted by this negligence on my part ; she shifted 
her position, she turned her back towards me. affecting to be occupied 
with something within her window ; then she threw herself forward 
and reached out, as if to gather some blossoms from the climbing 
plant ; then drew in again, and resumed her former attitude, leaning 
upon the sill and twirling her carnation flower. Suddenly she tossed 
it out, it fell in my direction, and alighted not many inches from my 
feet. 

I stooped and picked it up, nodding smilingly up at the window, 
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put the flower lightly to my lips, and then placed it in the button- 
hole of my coat, proceeding immediately with my task, which I 
wanted to finish. The girl gave a little scornful laugh, flung away 
from the window, and I lost sight of her. 

As soon as I had completed my sketch I gave myself up to a 
quiet enjoyment of the scene. It was the perfection of secluded 
tranquility. The grand masses of surrounding Alpine heights, the 
greensward meadows, warm-hued corn-fields, and orchard enclosures 
of the little valley; the chalet, the browsing herds, the softened 
light, now deepening into eventide—all combined to produce the 
most placid influence, whilst the low-murmured hum of a hive of 
bees near at hand contributed to the lulling effect upon my tired 
frame, exhausted with long walking and long-excited attention. 

Insensibly I closed my eyes, leaned back upon my timber couch, 
and fell into slumbering repose. With the wayward vagaries of 
dreaming fancy my thoughts in sleep took a homeward flight. I 
imagined myself to be once more rambling forth upon one of my 
English country excursions—one of my old holiday sketching tours— 
amidst hawthorn hedge-rows, turf-margined lanes, oak copsewoods, 
neat farms, trim-thatched barns, tall, sweet-smelling hay-ricks, 
stretching uplands, broad pastures, and close-embowered thickets. 
It seemed that I was deeply entangled in the mazes of one of these 
last named, and striving to penetrate its labyrinth of trees and under- 
wood. when I became possessed with the feeling that I was again 
making my way through the same forest where, upon a certain June 
evening, I had come upon the solitary cottage in the heart of the 
wood. My sleeping memory pictured the scene so strongly that I 
saw every minute particular of the real scene. Again I beheld the 
forest cottage, garlanded with climbing roses, clematis, honeysuckle, 
and jessamine ; its latticed casements, its low porch, its entrance- 
door standing open. 

What rendered the illusion complete was that my ears seemed 
filled with the flood of soft-thrilling music which had saluted them 
upon that occasion, luring me onward and guiding my steps to the 
enchanting spot. Sweet, voluble, and clear, it vibrated upon my 
senses in the very self-same tones and melody I so distinctly 
remembered. ‘The impression was so forcible that it awoke me. But 
with sleep the sound did not cease ; on the contrary, it only became 
the more audible. There it was—a rush of rapid, liquid, delicious 
notes, in the identical strain that dwelt upon my memory apart from 
every other air I had heard in my life. 

I started to my feet and looked around bewildered. 
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The Swiss mountains, the Swiss valley, the Swiss chalet, the clear 
Alpine atmosphere—all surrounded me still; but that thrilling 
melody was there also, in pure, sweet distinctness. I looked up 
toward the open window whence seemed to proceed the sound, now 
that I had recovered my powers sufficiently to distinguish with 
accuracy. I saw the same rosy, smiling damsel standing there, just 
within the casement, her bright, keen, dancing eyes again casting 
sidelong glances in my direction. 

I uttered something, I hardly knew what, in English—impetuously, 
earnestly. She laughed and shook her head. I then essayed to 
make myself understood in French, but met with the same gay sign 
of being unintelligible. I tried German, and then the Swiss maiden 
nodded and opened a smart fire of native mountain dialect upon me. 
I contrived to comprehend her very well, as she did me when I spoke 
either German or Italian, especially the former. 

I found that she was the daughter of the house (which was a kind 
of wayside inn, post-house or hostelry, farm, cheese factory, and 
herdsman’s, ail in one), performing the office of barmaid, chamber- 
maid, or dairymaid to the establishment, as the case might require. 
She was a blooming, light-hearted girl, as innocent as she was merry, 
and as guileless as she was free. She was frank-spoken and open- 
mannered, yet modest and artless as one of staider conduct. She 
seemed to have no idea of withholding any thought or speech, but 
to say out all that was in her mind because she was conscious of no 
wrong there. She meant no harm, and therefore feared none, talking 
and acting with perfect unreserve. I think I never met with so 
unreserved a person altogether as bright-eyed Stainerl. From the 
moment I obeyed her beckoned invitation to come into her father’s 
house and listen at leisure to what she had to tell me in answer to 
my eager inquiries respecting the musical-box, to the time I left that 
Swiss valley, Stanerl never tired of satisfying my questions. She 
seemed to take a violent fancy to me, petted me, patronised me 
as a child does its favourite doll, waited upon me, scolded me, fed 
me, slapped me, kissed me, snubbed me—all by turns. She was a 
vehement little damsel in her way, and would be imperious and 
dictatorial, then pouting and flouncing, then laughing and gay, with 
equal vivacity throughout these changes of mood ; but, amidst all 
her caprice, she was good-tempered, kind-hearted, and invariably 
cheerful. 

I stayed at the Swiss chdlet some time, making it my head- 
quarters while I pursued my mountain rambles, walking and sketch- 
ing daily with unabated ardour. I found nothing so well suited to 
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allay that fevered restlessness which burnt within me as this Alpine 
life of active physical exertion and earnest art-pursuit. Abroad all 
day, climbing rocky steeps or busy with my brush and palette, the 
hours sped by on rapid wing ; and in the evening my return to the 
quiet valley hostelry, my grave talks with its worthy master, my gay 
talks with his light-hearted daughter, my pleasant supper-meals, my 
clean and simple bed, crowned all with rest and peace. 

Stinerl was certainly the most whimsical little hostess and serving- 
damsel that could be imagined. She took the tone of a mother to 
me in her solemn warnings as to staying out too late in the evening 
damp or the night air; as to the propriety of changing shoes, the 
risk of wet feet, the due regularity of meals, and the careful use of 
thick wraps and waterproof garments—lecturing me upon all these 
subjects with the air of a matron and the wisdom of a granddame ; 
while upon general themes she would chatter on with the giddiness 
and flightiness of a goosecap school-girl. After reading me a homily 
upon slippers, she would launch out into a giggling description of 
my absorbed attention to my drawing the first time she saw me; or 
after soberly setting my meal before me, and seeing that I had all I 
wanted, she would burst into a fit of laughing at the disordered state 
of my hair, whisk round me, and, pretending to smooth it, pull it 
about my ears and into my eyes, and end by rumpling it into a hope- 
less state of dishevelment, declaring I was the greatest fright of an 
Englishman she had ever set eyes on. 

She had a double set of names for me, too. When she was in 
her grandmotherly mood she used to call me “absurd boy,” 
“foolish lad,” “ thoughtless fellow”; but when she was in her frolic- 
some fashion she styled me “ Milord Englishman,” “ Monsieur 
Briton,” “ Herr Rosbiff,” or “Signor Plumpudino.” She was the 
oddest compound of simplicity and straightforwardness possible. 
She would bounce out the boldest words in a way the unbokest 
conceivable ; she would say and do the freest things with the least 
offensive air conceivable : she was like a child for that easy confi- 
dence which is an agreeable familiarity in them, when it would be an 
impudent liberty in a grown person. Perhaps nothing so well 
describes her as to say that bright-eyed Stinerl was the most free-and- 
easy and the least impudent of any person I ever knew. 

I had often sought to bring her to the point of telling me about 
the musical-box, and explaining how it came into her possession. 
She had at first put me off by promising to recount the whole story 
when I should have taken some food and rest, and recovered from 
the stupor of fatigue in which, she said, I evidently was when I 
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reached their house. She bantered me unmercifully upon my drop- 
ping off into a nap on the very threshold ; and asked me if I were 
always so addicted to sleep that I neglected good meals and com- 
fortable shelter for it, or always so absorbed in my painting that I 
preferred it to living pictures. Whereupon her white teeth would 
display themselves through her ripe lips, and the rosy cheeks would 
dimple with roguish smiles, and the bright eyes would sparkle with 
mischief and laughing malice; while throughout there was the 
pleasantest candour and honest meaning possible. By degrees I 
steadied her to the question at which I desired to arrive—namely, 
how and when she had become mistress of the little casket whose 
fairy music had first brought me to ask admittance under their 
hospitable roof. 

“T thought it would awake you—I knew it would, and that was 
why I set it going !” she exclaimed, gleefully. ‘I saw you were just 
such a dreaming Englishman as would be bewitched by one of our 
Swiss-box tunes ; you headlong, foolish artists are always ready to 
run mad after such things. I knew it would be sure to lead you by 
your nose, or by your long ears, into our house, and I saw you were 
drooping and faint for want of something to eat and for proper rest, 
so I couldn’t do better than beguile you into a place where you could 
have both, in peace and comfort, with a good, sensible person to give 
them to you, and take care of you, you silly lad.” 

“ But the box—where did you get it? Who gave it you? Did 
you buy it? or how did you come by it ?” 

“Do you think I stole it, Herr Englishman? or do you fancy that 
nobody but rich milords has money enough to purchase such a 
beautiful box? Perhaps a friend of mine, Peter Artigheim (he’s one 
of the most skilful makers in Geneva—very rich—not that I care for 
that though!), perhaps he gave it me for a keepsake. Who 
knows ?” 

“Who knows, indeed. Is he a sweetheart of yours, Stinerl ?” 

“* Yes—no—what do you ask impertinent questions for ?” 

“Nay, I should not have had such a notion but for your blushing 
when you named him.” 

“Did I blush? Well, perhaps I did ; not so much because [ love 
him as because he loves me; he said so—but then, he’s nearly 
double my age, and he’s so steady and respectable, and all that kind 
of ridiculous thing, so I have my doubts whether I could ever love 
him in return. I esteem him, and think very highly of him (he’s one 
of the cleverest musical-box makers in all Switzerland), but still I 
have my doubts—and I told him so.” 
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“You did? And what did he answer ?” 

“Oh, he said, in his quiet, serious, sober kind of way (so proper, 
but so stupid, you know) that he’d wait my time—any time.” 

“Well, and do you think—in time—you may come to love this 
worthy Peter What’s-his-name, Stinerl.” 

“Don’t mock at him! I won’t have that,” said Stinerl, knitting 
her brows. “He's a good man, and a kind man, and I won’t have 
him laughed at, especially by you, you ugly milord Englishman, who 
are only a foolish lad compared with him.” 

“T was not laughing at him. I was inquiring in all becoming 
gravity and interest whether—in time, you know—you might think of 
returning this good, kind man’s love, Stinerl.” 

“Why, I told you, I have my doubts—and so I have,” said 
Stinerl, ponderingly. 

“ But what about the musical-box ?” I said, drawing her attention 
back to the subject I had at heart, “ was it indeed the gift of this 
Peter——-Peter”—— 

“ Artigheim, that’s his honoured name,” said Stinerl, with a serious 
air that well became her. “Well, no, if you must have the truth, it 
was not from him that I had it, and yet it was from his hands, too, 
that I received it. Stay, I'll tell you the story from beginning to 
end. Now, don’t be in a fidget, ‘ Du hiibscher Fiingling’—(oh, no, 
that’s the name the water-sprite gives the knight-hero in the story I 
read)—I mean you hideously absurd boy; but hold your tongue 
while I tell it you all through.” 

I laughingly clapped my hand over my mouth, and nodded to her 
to begin. 

“Tt was a dark night, the whole house had gone to bed, the wind 
howled, the snow pelted down, the tempest raged wildly outside, 
filling the air with noise and confusion, making one doubly glad to 
be safe and snug indoors, and doubly sorrowful for those who had to 
be abroad at such a time. I was lying awake, thinking of these 
things, when suddenly I fancied I heard a cry—a shout of distress— 
piercing shrill above the clamour without. Again I heard it—heard 
it distinctly—and then I jumped out of bed and ran to my father’s 
room. ‘Father! there is some poor traveller lost in the snow, and 
calling for help.’ 

“In less than five minutes father was up, getting his men together 
and preparing to go out and see what was the matter. The person 
who had shouted proved to be the driver of a travelling carriage that 
had broken down not many yards from our door. On repairing to the 
spot, father found the travellers to be English people, a gentleman 
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and a lady. The former was much bruised, though not insensible ; 
the latter had fainted. 

““They were borne hither and carefully attended to. My lord’s 
hurts were soon cured, but it was long before my lady recovered 
from the weak state into which she fell after being restored to con- 
sciousness. She was very gentle and mild, and seemed to like having 
me for her nurse, treating me just as if I had been her equal instead 
of a girl at an inn; she had no pride, though she was very stately and 
grand-looking in herself; she used to let me put my arm round her 
neck and support her head, and leaned her face against my bosom, 
and kissed my cheek for my care of her, more as though I’d been 
her sister than one who thought it an honour to wait upon her. 
I grew to love my lady dearly, and she was so good as to say 
she loved me.” 

Stineri paused a moment here, and looked thoughtfully down ; 
then she resumed — 

“T used to wonder if anybody could be harsh with so gentle a 
creature ; but when she got better and was able to have my lord 
come and see her, I found that without being exactly harsh it was 
very possible to treat her in such a way as to make her feel worse 
than harshly used.” 

I gave an involuntary movement here, but checked myself from 
uttering a word. 

“You are impatient, like a restless, fidgety lad as you are,” said 
Stinerl; “ but how am I to tell my story properly if you keep inter- 
rupting me? Well, I’m coming all in good time to the box, only I 
must tell its history in my own way. My lord used to make my 
fingers itch to give him a good box on the ear, many a time, when I 
saw him sit glaring there opposite to my lady, frightening her with 
his silent looks or short questions ; he always seemed to be suspect- 
ing, and watching, and inquiring, as if there were something either to 
know or to find out in her more than he saw. My blood tingled 
and my hands quivered to slap his face when it scowled and lowered 
upon her with stern, catechising eyes; I could see that she shrank 
beneath them every time he turned them upon her.” 

I myself shivered—I could not help it—with inward wrath, to. 
think of her daily torment beneath this tyranny. 

“ Be quiet, and listen,” said Stanerl, rapping my knuckles, and 
then smoothing my cheek with her hand. “ What a worrying boy it 
is! Can’t keep still an instant. You should have seen my lady, 
how patiently she used to sit, bearing his searching eyes full upon 
her; you could tell by her pale, closed lips and her downcast 
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eyelids that she was suffering. My lord seemed to take a cruel 
pleasure in observing the effect that his looks had upon her, and 
appeared to hope that they might force some complaints from her 
lips which should betray something he wanted to learn; but they 
never did. She seemed to have taught herself perfect quietness, and 
rarely spoke but in answer to anything he directly said.” 

Stanerl here again paused, and gave a little sigh; then she rose 
and went to a cupboard that was in the room; inside the cupboard 
were some drawers, and out of one of these she took a folded packet 
that looked like an old newspaper; she brought it back to where I 
sat, and went on with her narration— 

“* My lord used to have the English papers forwarded to him here, 
and one morning, after glancing at those latest arrived, he tossed 
them aside and went out for his usual walk down the valley and 
back again before lunch-time. While he was gone my lady listlessly 
took up one of them-—this very one—and began to read it. I 
chanced to be in the room, pretending to be busy, but in reality 
loitering near to see if I could be of any service to her. Suddenly I 
heard a deep sob—such a sob! Half cry, half stifled groan. I ran 
to her; but she waved me off, clasped her hands together, looked 
wildly round, then flung her head upon her arms and broke into 
a torrent of silent tears. The suppression of her grief made it 
worse for her ; she succeeded in smothering its violence, but only to 
suffer more afterwards ; she had several strong convulsion fits one 
after the other, and I had only succeeded in composing her and 
getting her to lie down when my lord returned. 

“T had taken care to remove the paper out of sight lest it should 
meet her eyes when she came to herself, and luckily my lord never 
asked for it again; but he kept prying and questioning as to what 
had caused my lady’s sudden illness, and would not be satisfied that 
she hadn’t seen somebody or learnt something that he didn’t know ; 
and he went stalking about the place trying to trace out, now by 
asking of one, now by inquiring of another, whether any travellers 
had stopped at our house, whether any letters had arrived, whether 
any one from the neighbouring villages had been here, and such-like ; 
or whether anything had occurred during his absence that could lea«| 
him to discover the reason of my lady’s indisposition. He never 
got any clue to the real cause, but he couldn’t be persuaded that 
there had not been some circumstance which occasioned it, and he 
never ceased to try and find out what that could be. 

“At last he worked himself into such a fit of vexation at discover- 
ing nothing and constantly suspecting something, that he resolved 
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upon leaving the place immediately; and my lady, who never 
opposed him, prepared to go, though hardly sufficiently recovered to 
bear the journey.” 

Staner! here fetched the musical-box, and said— 

““Now I come to this. My lady had asked me to get it repaired 
for her, for which purpose she had brought it to Switzerland with her, 
as she prized the box much, having had it in her possession a long 
time, she said, and having often beguiled her thoughts with its sweet 
music for many a lonely hour. I sent it to my friend—my father’s 
friend—Peter Artigheim, with a request that he would use his best 
skill in making it perfect again, and he chanced to bring it back him- 
self on the very day that my lady was setting out in obedience to 
my lord’s desire for their departure. Something in Peter’s manner 
made my lady perceive that he—that he had taken it into his head 
to be fond of me, and she said, when he was gone, ‘Stinerl, my 
dear girl, there is a worthy man who has a sincere affection for you ; 
return it if you can, and become his wife.’ 

*** How does your ladyship know that he is worthy, and that he 
has a sincere liking for me?’ I asked, for her kindness gave me 
courage to be as free with her as she was with me. 

“*T read both in his honest face,’ she answered. ‘I make up my 
mind very fully from the expression of a countenance what its 
owner's character is ; and Peter Artigheim’s tells me he is worthy even 
of you, my dear girl. He is somewhat your senior; yet an open, 
trusting disposition like yours will be all the better for such a husband 
to protect it—such a husband te appreciate it.’ ” 

Stinerl tapped her fingers thoughtfully on the little casket, and 
then went on— 

“‘T told my lady plainly, as I had told Peter himself, that I felt 
doubts upon the matter, and that until they were cleared up to my 
mind satisfactorily I could not promise. I said I must make quite 
certain that I cou/d love him before I engaged to love him. My lady 
smiled that sweet, sad smile of hers, patted my cheek, and bid me 
take as much time as I pleased to settle my doubts, but to be sure 
and let Peter know frankly the moment I had made up my mind. | 
told her I would; and then my lady, kissing me and bidding me fare- 
well, gave the pretty musical-box into my hands as a parting remem- 
brance, just as my lord came to hand her into the travelling carriage 
which stood ready at the door. A few minutes after they were 
gone.” 

Stinerl’s bright eyes were dim as she concluded, and she ran out 
of the room to hide her unusual emotion. For me—I sat gazing at 
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the little box, thinking over all I had heard, until my eyes chancing 
to fall upon the newspaper Stinerl had placed in my hands, I 
mechanically unfolded it. Almost the first paragraph that met my 
eye was one which announced Maurice Darwin’s marriage with my 
sister, and I instantly felt that the source of Lady Gertrude’s 
agitation was explained. 

I can hardly express the strange effect this produced upon me. I 
was conscious of a jealous, angry burning at my heart, that another 
should be so fondly beloved by so glorious a being, and yet an equal 
consciousness that I was unreasonable and unjust in all this. I knew 
that it was no fault of Maurice, his being thus the object of an 
unhappy preference. I knew that I was in no way concerned in this 
strong affection entertained for him by the lady—however beautiful, 
however lovely she might be; I knew that she was not the lady my 
own heart had elected as its worshipped mistress, therefore what 
right had I to feel this envious pang at his having inspired her with 
so powerful a sentiment? Yet there rankled the deep, fierce pain, 
consuming me with its hidden torment. I writhed in keen regret and 
keen self-rebuke. I despised myself for the unworthy emotion, even 
while submitting to its influence. Then another thought arose within 
me and smote me as with remorse, with a sense of cruelty towards 
her, when I reflected that I had aided to seal this gentle creature’s 
fate by promoting the marriage of the man she loved with another 
woman. 

I was still lost in these bitter ruminations when Stinerl 
returned. 

“Why, you dreaming creature, you !” she exclaimed, “I do believe 
you have never stirred from this spot since I left you, nor removed 
your eyes from that little box, I declare! You've a strong fancy for 
it, I dare say, now.” 

“T would give any sum to possess it!” I said eagerly. 

* And I would not sell it for any sum that could be named,” she 
returned hastily ; then fixing her eyes on me, she said— 

“You seem mightily taken with this box ;” then turned scarlet, and 
added rapidly: “‘ Tell me, you know this lady—you love her ?” 

“| have never even seen her,” I replied. 

Stanerl laughed, ruffled my hair over my eyes, called me a frightful 
Englishman, and then abruptly said: ‘What business has a poor 
travelling artist to talk of offering ‘any sum of money’ for a pretty 
trifle that pleases him, I should like to know? But that’s just like you 
proud Rosbiff Britons, You think you are to buy up the world. And 
a poor artist, too! For you are poor, aren’t you?” 
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I smiled, and answered that I was no richer than most of my craft 
—poor in money, but wealthy in art-hope and art-delight. 

“Then I'll tell you what I'll do,” said Stinerl, her bright eyes 
dancing, and her bright cheeks dimpling, while the latter took a yet 
rosier tint than usual, “I'll not se// that little box, but I'll give it—iz 
exchange.” 

“For what? There is nothing of mine that I would not gladly give 
in return ; tell me what you will have, Stinerl.” 

“Your liking,” she said, with her pleasant laugh. 

“You have that already,” I answered, returning her smiling tone. 

“But if you give it me as freely as I ask it, there are two things 
more you will have to give me besides: your name and—a ring.” 

I started. 

“Tt is rather a strange fashion for a girl to say this,” laughed 
Stinerl, “‘ but I am a strange girl, and say what I choose in a fashion 
of my own. You are a poor wandering, dreaming Englishman and 
artist, who want some sensible creature to take charge of you. I’m 
just the very girl, steady and careful, though I seem so flighty and 
giddy and whimsical. Thanks to my good father’s kindness, I have 
plenty of money for us both ; therefore, be a wise Jiingling for once, 
and accept my offer. You can’t do better than trust yourself to me; 
I'll undertake to make you a good wife, a faithful wife, and—a loving 
wife.” Stanerl said the last words a little hesitatingly and with a 
slight change of colour, which she covered by laughingly adding: 
“Yes, a Joving wife, though you are a frightful, ugly, hideous, good- 
for-nothing boy.” 

“* My dear Stanerl,” I replied, taking her hand in mine, “‘iisten to 
me and I will tell you how it is that I cannot accept your generous 
proposal so generously put. I will show you that I understand the 
whole generosity of your mind by revealing to you that which I have 
never hitherto breathed to human being. I once in my life beheld a 
face that became to me the single face in the whole world. I am 
wedded to the memory of that face, and unless I meet her who owns 
it I shall never make any woman my wife. Call me dreamer, 
visionary, what you will, I have called myself so a million and a 
million of times, still I feel that I shall never marry any one if I 
marry not her. Forgive me, dear Stinerl, that I speak thus plainly, 
but your own noble plainness deserves no less.” 

“Forgive! I honour you for it! it is worthy of what you have been 
all along, manly, delicate, true. Had you not been all these, I should 
never have been led to say what I have said; but your right way, 
from the beginning—never making idle compliments, never uttering 
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impertinent flattery, insult under the name of gallantry!” (here the 
bright eyes flashed scornful fire) “won me to look upon you in quite 
a different light from any other man I have ever seen, and I felt safe 
in talking to you as I did. Now forget it.” 

Stiner] went straight from the room, with an air of simple womanly 
dignity that was in touching contrast with her usual girlish, frolicsome 
manner ; but the next time I saw her she had resumed her ordinary 
wont, and nothing could have more markedly shown that she was 
sincere in her desire to have all forgotten that had recently passed 
between us. 

The incidents I had learned concerning Lady Gertrude, and the 
varied emotions awakened within me, revived my old restlessness, and 
I felt impatient to leave a spot which had lost its tranquillising effect 
upon me. I hardly know how it became understood that I thought 
of resuming my journey, but Stinerl seemed to settle it, and in her 
granddamely way began to give me injunctions respecting the 
avoidance of over-walking myself, of overheating myself, of sudden 
chills, of irregular meals, &c., and other precautions necessary for 
the preservation of health in pedestrian wanderings. 

On the eve of my departure, just as I was setting forth on my last 
day’s sketching excursion from the valley hostelry, Stanerl snatched 
my gloves from my hands, saying: “ This is just how these careless 
lads want looking after! To think of your going out with your finger 
ends through the tips of your gloves! Here, give them to me, do, 
that I may sew them up decently for you. Oh! and while I think of 
it, give me the key of your wallet-knapsack; Ill be bound your 
wardrobe’s in a fine condition for want of a stitch or two. These 
wretched boys! Without a woman to see to their shirts and stockings, 
and give a helping hand with needle and thread, they're miserable 
creatures. There, get along with you, and mind you're not back too 
late this evening. You'll have to be up early to-morrow, you know.” 

On the morrow I was up by break of day, for I was to start with 
the dawn in order to reach a certain village on the other side of a 
lofty pass before nightfall. 

Stinerl had appointed so, and I of course followed her instructions. 
I had charged her not to get up to see me off, and would have taken 
leave of her overnight, but she had negatived this, in her own 
peremptory fashion, with— 

“ There, there, child ; do you think Granny Stinerl will not come 
and see the last of her foolish boy, and bid him good-bye and send 
him off with a hug and a blessing? Good-night, and mind you sleep 
soundly and wake betimes—do you hear?” 
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She set breakfast before me with her own hands, and bustled about 
with her usual cheerfulness and alacrity, waiting upon me, watching 
me, and chatting to me with all—or nearly all—her usual vivacity 
and volubility. 

I lingered involuntarily, but she said with her brisk voice : “ Now, 
come, you’ve breakfasted; don’t dawdle. Where’s your wallet? 
Here. And your alpenstock? Here. And your leathern cup? 
Don’t forget your leathern cup, and mind when you take a draught, 
walk on immediately. You mustn’t sit still after drinking of our cold 
mountain streams or our melted snow-water. And now stoop down 
and let me put aside your frightful brown hair from over your forehead 
that I may give you Granny’s parting kiss and blessing.” 

“Dear Stinerl!” I exclaimed, as I raised her hand to my lips 
with an affectionate respect that spoke my reverence for her noble 
nature, “I can never forget you,—never cease to think with grateful 
admiration of all your true-hearted goodness to me. Promise me 
that you will, in turn, remember one who owes so much to your 
womanly care and kindness whenever you look upon this.” As I 
spoke I drew from my finger my seal-ring (a head of my patron-saint 
in art, Raffaelle) and placed it upon one of hers. Stanerl pressed 
earnest kisses upon it, and said rapidly— 

“Go, go ; go at once!” 

For the whole of that day the thought of true-hearted Stanerl filled 
my mind almost to the exclusion of any other, and when at close of 
evening I reached the appointed village-station I found pleasure in 
obeying one of her particular behests, that I should mind and put on 
dry slippers before sitting down to eat my supper. In ransacking my 
wallet for a pair I found a little packet directed with my own name 
in Stanerl’s handwriting ; I knew the instant I saw it what it was— 
the musical-box. 

“Dear, generous Stanerl!” I exclaimed, as I joyfully seized it and 
held it to my heart, “ noble, delicate-minded girl ! Who would wrong 
your purity by a light word, a light look, a light thought? You 
deemed well:of me for forbearing from either, but your own native 
rectitude, amidst all that lively impulse and genial manner, is what 
best preserves you from injurious treatment. No man possessed of 
one spark of genuine manhood or of right manly feeling could 
dream of looking upon you as an ordinary girl at an hostelry ; with 
all your gay freedom, no coquette ; with all your simple candour, no 
prude ; but a frank-hearted, generous-hearted woman who loves to 
confer kindness and to receive kindness, without one unsound idea.” 

Stinerl’s gift brought me welcome companionship during my 
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solitary wanderings. Its soft tones, clear and brilliant, yet ineffably 
sweet, often cheered my lonely hours and gave spirit to my silent 
musings ; they conjured up many a luxurious fancy, many a pleasant 
thought ; they inspired me with more hopeful feeling and more 
tranquil reveries; I could think of her who had once been its 
possessor with less of that vague impatience and gnawing inquietude 
which usually beset me when revolving her fate and fortunes. I could 
give myself up with more exclusive serenity to dwelling upon that 
other image, the recollection of that face which seemed to me to 
include all I could conceive of womanly charm and perfection ; I 
grew to cherish my little musical treasure as if it had been a living 
thing endued with sense and power to soothe and to console. 

I had entered Italy, and prepared to receive all the delight I had 
so long anticipated from visiting this land of beauty in nature and in 
art. I had reached Como, where I proposed resting for a few days to 
inquire for English news and to write home; I expected to hear 
from Maurice and Helen, from Cuthbert Woodley and his wife, and 
from other friends who had promised that I should find letters 
awaiting me at this place ; they had all kept their word faithfully, and 
in addition to the pleasure I reaped from their respective budgets I 
had yet another, an unexpected one, in the shape of a letter from 
Stinerl—bright-eyed, true-hearted Stinerl ; it was very characteristic, 
and ran thus :— 


“Dear, good-for-nothing Boy—I know you will be glad to hear 
from your honoured Granny, if it be but to learn that you are not 
forgotten by her. Luckily, having to keep my father’s accounts for 
him, I am able to write a pretty good running hand; if it’s not quite 
so straight across the page as it might be, you'll overlook that, and 
lay it to my being accustomed to write in a ruled book, so that I miss 
the lines to keep me all right on this letter-paper. I often look at 
the ring, and, as you told me, think of him who gave it me. The little 
head carved on it is very like himself, with the same straight nose, 
big eyes, and long ugly hair that I used to tell him of, do you 
remember ? I have grown so ridiculously fond of that ring that I am 
glad you gave it me instead of the one I asked for,—only a plain one, 
you know. 

“By the bye, Peter Artigheim came over to see us yesterday. 
He was very kind, and didn’t look at me or notice me too much, 
and he hardly spoke to me at all, as if he wished to show that he 
wouldn’t tease me or remind me of what I had said when he told 
me he loved me. I thought he deserved to let him see that I 
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understood this and felt grateful to him for it; so I went up to him 
and said ‘ Peter, you told me you could wait, didn’t you?’ ‘Yes, 
Stanerl,’ he replied, in his quiet way; ‘yes, your own time—any 
length of time.’ ‘Shan’t you be tired of waiting, do you think, 
Peter?’ I asked, ‘because I shouldn’t like to tire you, you know.’ 
‘Oh, no, I shan’t be tired, Stinerl—no fear of that; if I have only 
the least ray of hope I shall never weary ; but,’ and Peter Artigheim 
looked straight into my face for an instant, ‘but there is one thing I 
have to beseech of you, Stinerl—don’t tiifle with me ; I can bear all 
but to have you play with a heart that loves you with as strong a 
love as though it counted only twenty instead of forty summers.’ 

“T don’t know what ailed me, but I couldn’t answer just then ; 
however, presently I said ‘I will not trifle with you, Peter; I told 
you I had doubts of my being able to love you as you ought to be 
loved ; but since then all my doubts have vanished, except one.’ 
‘Tell me that one, Stanerl,’ he answered, more quickly than I had 
ever known him to speak. ‘I don’t feel quite sure that I shall make 
so good a wife as you will make a good, kind husband ; but if you 
like to try’ Peter Artigheim took me in his arms, and gave 
me—well, never mind what he gave me; it wasn’t a musical-box ; 
but I am likely to have more than I shall know what to do with, for 
I am to be married next week, and there are such piles upon piles of 
musical-boxes in the house that Iam going to be mistress of that I 
shall be at my wit’s end to find a use for them, unless you, you 
absurd lad, will come and choose some of them for keepsakes ; mind 
you do the next time you pass through Geneva. Peter and I shall 
both expect you, so don’t fail, as you value the love and blessing of 

“Your ever affectionate Granny, 
“ STANERL.” 

**P.S.—I hope you have remembered that I charged you to change 
your stockings, as well as your shoes, whenever you get your feet 
wet through with our mountain snow. Vow, don’t forget /” 


I had nearly completed the period of my intended stay at Como 
when one evening I took a long sauntering walk by the margin of 
the glorious lake, revelling in the delicious Italian sunset, where the 
deep blue of the sky and the deep blue of the waters blended with 
the rich golden suffusion that bathed the whole landscape of swelling 
banks, studded with marble villas and crowned with olive-clad hills. 

I was contemplating the exquisite scene, after choosing a favour- 
able point of view and a convenient seat from which to transfer it 


upon my sketching-canvas, and was preparing my materials for the 
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purpose, when I perceived that an old man, with whitened hairs and 
bronzed complexion, stood near, watching me with that air of frank 
interest which redeems such notice from seeming like intrusion. He 
appeared little removed from the condition of a peasant or vine- 
dresser, and yet there was that indescribable air of grace and refine- 
ment about him which naturally pertains to Italians, stamping them 
as among nature’s gentry. As I looked up he smiled and advanced, 
lifting his broad felt hat with the courtesy of innate good-breeding. 

“ The signor is an artist, apparently?” he said. 

I said I was proud to own myself of the brotherhood which 
counted amongst its master-spirits such names as R «ffaelle, Correggio, 
Titian, Guido, Giorgione, Guercino, and the Caracci. 

The old man’s fine dark eyes dilated with pleasure as he replied, 
“The signor possesses the distinguishing characteristics of his 
countrymen,—a generous willingness to admit the merits and admire 
the glories of foreign genius. The signor is an Englishman, 
doubtless ?” 

“‘ My faulty Italian, I fear, gives you too plain assurance of the 
fact,” I replied, smiling. 

“It was rather the signor’s cast of countenance, that manly ex- 
pression, with a fairness akin to feminine beauty—the signor will 
excuse me—which led me at once to perceive that he was English. 
The signor will excuse my freedom when I tell him that he has a 
double claim to my interest. My boy—my only son—is an artist ; 
and to a native of England I owe his belonging to that noble pro- 
fession. He is now in Rome, studying his beloved art with zeal and 
industry, but he would never have been enabled to do so out of his 
father’s small earnings : it was the liberality of an English lady, one 
of those human angels who in a divine spirit of sympathy and 
benevolence dispense their wealth with a lavish enthusiasm that 
gives them the best title to its possession, which placed within my 
son’s power the means of cultivating the talent with which Heaven 
had endowed him.” 

“ And by what blest chance did your son’s capacity meet with the 
liberal hand which you say supplies the means of fostering it into 
excellence ?” I asked. 

“*Blest chance,’ the signor may well call it, or rather, one of those 
blest providences which we are in the habit of calling chance. That 
lake, which the signor now beholds so unrufiled and so calm, was 
one day some time since so agitated by a sudden storm that a small 
boat belonging to one of our neighbours could not reach the shore 
jn time to escape its fury ; the little vessel capsized, and those who 
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freighted her were in another moment seen struggling amid the 
waves for life and safety. Among them was a young lad, our neigh- 
bour’s son, and his stripling strength unaided sufficed not to preserve 
him. My own boy dashed into the water, bore him to the surface, 
and succeeded in dragging him to the bank, where the bystanders 
used every means to restore the poor lad to himself. Their efforts 
were happily crowned with a prosperous result, and then all joined in 
applauding my son’s courageous act. Among its witnesses happened 
to be an English gentleman and lady who, seeing the crowd from 
their carriage, had alighted to inquire what was the matter, and had 
beheld the whole scene. The gentleman took slight interest in it, but 
the lady—the angel lady—stood with tender glistening eyes eagerly 
watching the rescue. When the neighbours crowded about my son, 
hailing him as the lad’s preserver, the English lady took from her 
finger a diamond ring, and placed it, with her purse full of gold, in 
his hands, speaking sweet words of admiration and approval. My 
boy, fixing his eyes upon her beautiful face, and then bending over 
the fair white hand that had bestowed the generous tokens of her 
feelings, said : ‘ My dearest joy would be, if ever I become an artist, 
as I trust I shall, to paint that noble, beauteous countenance as it 
should be painted.’ 

“The lady’s face lighted up with a singularly animated look, as she 
quickly rejoined :—‘ An artist? Did you say an artist? Do you 
intend to become an artist?’ 

“*T live in that sole hope, madam,’ replied my son. At this mo- 
ment the lady’s companion, the English gentleman, who had stood 
apart, looking on with folded arms and haughtily indifferent aspect, 
stepped forward with a scowling brow and spoke sharply to the lady 
in their own language, addressing her as ‘Lady Gertrude’; at his 
voice the ladv appeared to shrink into utter passiveness, and suffered 
him to lead her away to the carriage without another look or word ; 
the next moment they were driven from the spot.” 

“* And you saw no more of them,—of the lady ?” 

“We saw no more of the lady herself, but on the following day a 
packet arrived for my son from the principal banker in Como, who 
said it had been delivered at his house by a strange messenger with 
orders to forward it as directed. The address sufficiently indicated 
our abode, and the words— For the youth who nobly risked his 
life to save a fellow creature from drowning’ made it apparent for 
whom it was intended. The packet contained notes to the amount of 
£200, together with a slip of paper on which was written :-—‘ Pursue 
your chosen study with as true a courage in facing toil as you showed 
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in facing peril, and enter upon one of the most glorious vocations 
that it is the privilege of man to make his own. That you may 
eventually prove as great an artist as your young ambition aspires to 
become is the sincere trust of one who admires the artist-character 
in its virtue of moral, intellectual, and personal bravery.—THE 
ENGLISH Lapy.’” 

“It was a noble gift, nobly bestowed,” I remarked, as the old man 
paused. 

“It enabled my boy to fulfil his heart-longing, and I have-never 
ceased to pour forth my daily prayers to Heaven for the happiness of 
one who conferred so great a boon; her gentle face bespoke some 
inward sorrow, but a creature so bounteously benign must needs find 
peace of heart at last. God send her gladness of spirit, as she 
bestowed it upon me and mine !” 

“ Amen,” was my unbreathed but fervent response. 

“ My boy attempted to commemorate that beauteous countenance 
in a sketch he made from memory of the English lady at the mo- 
ment when she advanced to give him the ring and speak her 
encouraging words ; but he did not satisfy himself in the picture, 
though I thought it admirable from its felicitous likeness to that 
gracious face and figure.” 

“Have you that picture?” I exclaimed, starting up in my eager- 
ness, and actually trembling with excitement, for I felt a thirsting 
desire to behold the form which had so long held a place in my 
imagination, though without assuming definite shape and character. 

“T regret that I cannot satisfy the signor’s very natural curiosity 
to look upon the portrait of one so fair and so good. My son, vexed 
at being unable to equal the ideal which gratitude to his benefactress 
created within his brain, would not let me keep the sketch, but 
promised to paint a finished picture from it when he should have 
acquired greater skill to do justice to his subject. Let me thank the 
signor heartily for the patience with which he has listened to an old 
man’s story, and for the interest he has taken in the account of a young 
brother artist’s good fortune.” 

“ ‘The thanks are due from myself to you, good friend,” I answered, 
as I grasped his hand and bade him farewell. “ Be sure I shall long 
remember the tale I heard on the banks of Lake Como.” 

I made some considerable stay at Milan, where the Brera gallery 
had powerful attractions for me; I visited “learned Padua,” and 
spent a few days at Vicenza, but the grand object of my wishes 
was Venice, where I proposed to remain for as long a period as 
would enable me thoroughly to enjoy that enchanting place. I felt 
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like one under the influence of a spell, which strangely realised all 
the longings I had indulged respecting the spot ; it seemed at once 
familiar and curiously new ; from pictures, from books, from graphic 
and poetic description of various kinds, I felt perfectly acquainted 
with it, and found myself at once at home amid its well known 
features ; but while striking me with this sense of wontedness and accus- 
tomed intimacy, it filled my mind with an ever-fresh, ever-delightful 
interest. I was never wearied with exploring every nook and corner, 
visiting all accessible places, and haunting the least frequented 
canals and obscurest alleys, as well as the ‘broadest and most 
thronged thoroughfares ; I was the whole day in my gondola thread- 
ing the narrowest channels and penetrating the closest quarters ; 
or out upon the wide lagune lapsing away towards the solitary 
Lido ; or mixing with the gay crowd of boats that ceaselessly glided 
to and fro upon the Canale Grande. At other times I feasted my 
sight with the pictorial treasures of the Accademia delle Belle Arti, 
now gazing in admiration upon the exalted beauties of Titian’s 
“‘ Assumption,” now lost in delight before his exquisite ‘“ Presenta- 
tion”; or else, stealing quietly into the Barberigo Palace where the 
great Venetian master’s studio still remains as he left it; or else, by 
softened sunset light, lingering among the wood-carved panels 
which narrate the history of St. Roch’s earthly pilgrimage; or 
straying into some taper-lighted church where marbles, painting, 
gilding, and sculptured figures are congregated in sumptuous pro- 
fusion. 

At nightfall I usually passed a short time in the brilliant St. Mark’s 
Place, among its motley, sprightly assemblage, and watched the 
shifting figures of the scene with amused eyes, until, dazzled with 
the glare and satiated with the noisy animation, I would creep away 
to the landing-place in the Piazzetta, leap into my gondola, and glide 
for hours upon the cool waters that lay silvery and placid beneath 
the moonbeams and slumberous breath of an Italian night. So deep 
was my enjoyment of this free, wandering life, that for some time I 
delayed presenting a letter of introduction that had been given to 
me for an English resident, a merchant of wealth and influence— 
recommending me to his notice and hospitable attention ; but at 
length, fearing to seem indifferent or neglectful, I summoned courage 
to quit my beloved solitary rambles, and repaired to his mansion. 

He proved to be a kind, warm-hearted man, easy, unostentatious, 
and most friendly ; fortunately for me he was too much occupied 
to be able to give me much of his personal care, so that I was 
left pretty much as before to my own unobserved courses of 
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independence in procedure, but he placed his opera-box at my dis- 
posal, begged me to make his house my own whenever I felt disposed 
to favour him with my company to dinner, and furnished me with cards 
of invitation to some of the first families in Venice, so that I might 
have an opportunity of meeting the best and most distinguished 
Venetian society. At first I still held off from availing myself of 
these gayer amusements, preferring my lonely loiterings in peace and 
liberty, but an incident occurred that roused me into eagerness to 
frequent as much society as possible. 

I had one evening forsaken the bustle of St. Mark’s Place at an 
earlier hour than usual, bidding my gondolier take me the whole 
length of the Canale Grande, and then diverge into some of the 
more silent side streams, when, passing beneath the Rialto bridge, a 
gondola crossed mine, and as I chanced to look beneath its black 
awning I distinctly saw, within shadow of its swart curtains, that fair, 
consummate face which reigned supreme in my heart’s memory ! 
For but one instant I beheld it, but that instant sufficed for perfect 
recognition ; it was very pale, and wore a touching expression of 
resigned sadness, all unlike the glowing look of animated acknow- 
ledgment that shone there when last I beheld it; while the moon- 
light falling full upon it, gave an effect almost spectral to the 
passing vision. 

I rallied my startled senses, and desired my gondolier to hasten 
in pursuit of the gondola which had crossed us, that I might track 
its course and endeavour to ascertain whither it was proceeding ; 
but no exertion enabled me to recover sight of it, and I could only 
conclude that it had turned down the nearest side canal and was lost 
to all chance of retracing. 

It was the hope of again meeting that cherished face which 
made me as eager to enter crowded assemblies as I had hitherto 
shunned them. I could not help believing that a lady of her 
apparent rank and condition would in all probability be a visitor at 
some of those Venetian parties to which the kindness of my friend, 
Mr. Maynard, the English merchant, had given me access; and I 
hastened to use my.privilege of admitted guest. But my purpose 
was as little successful now as my endeavour to overtake the gondola 
had been before. I vainly attended every ball, every musical 
evening, every social assemblage of any kind: no one bearing the 
least resemblance to her whom I sought did I encounter. I grew 
dispirited, and fell by degrees into my old solitary ways, only going 
forth to wander in my gondola among my former haunts, 

One starlight night I sat at the open window of my chamber, 
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looking out into the blue serene of the cloudless sky, and watching 
the myriad radiant eyes of heaven, while my little casket com- 
panion trilled out its liquid notes in tuneful softness. While the 
measure proceeded there was no other sound to break the stillness 
which suffered its fairy music to be distinctly audible; but as it 
ceased there was a slight plash and ripple beneath my window, and 
upon looking down into the canal that ran close against the house I 
perceived a gondola gliding swiftly away amid the dark shadows of 
the water. I was still sitting at my window, lost in reverie, when 
there came a friendly voice upon my ear, and the next moment Mr. 
Maynard entered the room. 

“Why, Hamilton, my good fellow, what ails you?” he said. 
“ Hearing and seeing nothing of you for the last—I don’t know how 
many days, I came to look after you, and I find you star-gazing in a 
dark, dreary room by yourself, instead of out and abroad amidst fair 
ladies whose bright eyes outshine the ballroom waxlights, the ball- 
room diamonds—nay, these countless stars themselves. Come, I 
must have you go to the Fenice to-night with me; there is to bea 
new opera by Bellini, and al] the Venice world is mad to hear it.” 

There was no withstanding his kind persuasion. I felt the high 
compliment involved in a man of his habits coming to seek me out, 
and that had he not felt more esteem than mere passing acquaint- 
anceship inspires he, would not thus have interested himself in the 
cause of my absence from his house. I therefore yielded to his 
hearty manner and accompanied him to the theatre, although feeling 
little inclination to go that evening. The charm of the music 
insensibly produced its effect upon me, and I became absorbed in 
the performance. As the opera proceeded I yielded myself to the 
full enjoyment of its voluptuous beauty, and indulged the delicious 
languor that each successive strain inspired, when, during an impas- 
sioned aria of the prima donna’s which held the breath of the whole 
audience suspended in one attentive hush, my eyes chanced to fall 
upon a box opposite, and I beheld the beloved and beautiful face 
that was never absent from my thoughts, My gaze became riveted, 
and I saw nothing else in the entire space around. Herself alone 
seemed visible there before me, everything else being blotted from 
my sense of sight. How long I remained thus intently drinking in 
each line of that soft, pensive countenance, its gentle downcast eyes, 
its slightly parted lips, its half-listening, half-abstracted air, I know 
not; but I was awakened from my trance by the voice of Mr. 
Maynard, uttering some enthusiastic remark upon the prima.donna’s 
singing as she concluded her scena amidst a storm of evz/zas and 
bravissimas. 
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“You are not heeding me, Hamilton; what is it attracts your 
attention? O, ay, I see; your beautiful countrywoman. She is 
indeed a fair creature ; half Venice are wild about her; they have 
given her the title of ‘La Bella Inglese.’ I do not see her black 
shadow, as I call him, with her to-night. - Ah, yes, there he is, 
seated behind her chair. I thought she could not be there without 
him; he never.leaves her. Talk of guardian angels! Guardian 
demons might wear such lowering brows as her guardian uncle 
generally bends upon her in the imperious watch he maintains over 
her conduct : one would think her own gentleness and purity might 
preserve her from such austere vigilance. She is, in truth, loveliness 
and goodness itself.” 

“And her name,—her name is ”—I faltered, scarcely above my 
breath. . 

“‘ Lady Gertrude Vivian,” replied Mr. Maynard. “She is the 
niece and ward of Lord Haughtonhurst ; they have been some little 
time in Venice, having taken a palace here for the season ; they are 
known to some friends of mine, the Palmadoros, at whose house I 
have met them. By the way, yonder is the Marchesa Palmadoro 
herself, with young Villanuova, Count Blandinelli, and her husband. 
I'll go round to their box and see them for a-few minutes. Excuse 
me.” ; 

Mr. Maynard went away, leaving me stunned. The name he had 
uttered—her name—fell like an ice-bolt upon my heart, striking and 
crushing it into deadly pain. The discovery that she whom I 
worshipped was no other than that very Lady Gertrude whom I 
knew to be so fondly devoted, heart and souJ, already, came upon 
me with the force of despair. I had never, singularly enough, 
glanced at such a possibility, although now that it was known to me 
I wondered it should have failed to strike me as within the range of 
likelihood. The image of the two beings, the lady 1 once beheld in 
Kensington Gardens and the lady of the forest cottage, had ever 
remained so completely dissociated in my imagination that never 
once had they presented themselves as by remotest chance being 
one and the same person. Now that I thus suddenly learned the 
truth I felt overwhelmed, utterly broken and wrecked. I leaned 
there, looking upon her lingeringly for a few distracted moments ; 
then suddenly remembering that Mr. Maynard would soon return, I 
staggered from the box and found my way, somehow, out of the 
theatre, hurrying from observant eyes, eager to get alone, away, far 
out upon the dark waters, where I might wrestle unseen with my 


deep misery. 
. ¥ (Zo be continued.) 
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BY SYLVANUS URBAN, GENTLEMAN. 


Mr. TENNYSON is probably as well aware as any of his critics can 
be of the strong tendency existing in his own mind to touch and 
retouch even his finished work in a fidgety and unsatisfied way. 
Indeed to those who read him thoughtfully he has given one or two 
hints of his knowledge of this particular failing. In “ Will Waterproof’s 
Lyrical Monologue ”—a poem full of deep autobiographical interest— 
he writes, in evident allusion to his own method of working : 


Nor add and alter, many times, 
Till all be ripe, and rotten. 


It is just possible that in the two alterations I notice in the new 
edition of his works he has, in his desire to be exact and faithful, 
advanced a stage beyond ripeness. Everybody knows the couplet 
in “ Lady Clara Vere de Vere,” 
The grand old gardener and his wife 

Smile at the claims of long descent. 
In the new edition the first line is altered, and the epithets are 
dropped for the literal simplicity of 

The gardener Adam and his wife. 


The other ‘alteration is in the poem “ Mariana in the Moated 
Grange.” The first verse ran thus in earlier editions : 
With blackest moss the flower-pots 
Were thickly crusted, one and all: 
The broken nails fell from the knots 
That held the peach to the garden wall. 
The last line of the first verse now reads : 
That held the pear to the gable wall. 


The pear on the gable wall may perhaps be more literal to some 
original in the poet’s mind, but is it quite fair on his part thus to 
confuse the lines of so perfect a picture, every touch and detail of 
which has found a place in the living memory of hundreds of 
readers? I am glad to find on the other hand that the magnificent 
epical fragment ‘“ Morte d’Arthur” is restored to the reader. We 
are glad of “The Passing of Arthur” as an addition to our stock ; 
but we could not well accept it as a substitute for our earlier love. 
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Wuat next? Here is a Telephone. An instrument for the trans- 
mission of sounds instead of signs, and perhaps in time of tunes. 
It is an American contrivance, of course, for although our Yankee 
kinsmen invent little for themselves, there is no people in the 
world readier to take up the inventions of others and to turn them 
to an account which the original discoverer never had the wit to hit 
upon. The Telephone is an improvement upon the telegraph. It 
is the work of Mr. Elisha Gray, of Chicago, and to say that it is 
worthy of a townsman of the merchant who, when his warehouse 
was recently fired, sent for the engines and then walked off to the 
telegraph office to transmit a message to his partner in New York— 
“Warehouse burning: shall I recommence building?” is to say all 
that can be said of it. The invention is Chicagoese all over; and if 
it can be put into working order we hope the mediums—that is the 
word—will do us the favour to recall Strada from Hades with his 
Prolustones Academica (Rome 1617) to assist at the first séance with 
the Telephone, for Mr. Gray, after the lapse of 250 years, has 
apparently all but realised the fancy which that clever and accom- 
plished Jesuit has been laughed at by Sir Thomas Browne, Bacon, 
and Addison for thinking feasible without, as Glanvill puts it in his 
“ Vanity of Dogmatising,” unwarrantable assistance from Dzemoniack 
correspondence. Strada’s fancy, as it is explained by Glanvill, was 
that if a couple of needles impregnated by the same magnet were set 
in dials exactly proportioned to each other, and circumscribed by the 
letters of the alphabet, they would move in sympathy at any distance 
and after any length of time, and that with the aid of these needles 
friends might chat together every day at breakfast and dinner— 


Though seas may roll between and mountains rise, 


without the intervention of tables and tablets. The telegraph is 
at best a clumsy approximation to this fancy; but Mr. Gray 
has apparently come within an ace of realising it, for if he can 
transmit sounds all we shall have to do to be equal with Strada 
is to take the wire in hand, say in Telegraph Street or at West- 
minster, and chat for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour upon the 
price of wheat or cotton or tea with a partner or broker at San 
Francisco, New Orleans, or Pekin. Mr. Gray’s idea is to connect 
the keys of an instrument with electro-magnets, so that on touching 
a key the corresponding magnet is set in operation and a tongue or 
reed in connection with it is set vibrating ; the sound each of these 
tongues gives out is transmitted a thousand miles by wire, and there 
received on a reflecting surface, the tune being distinctly heard. 
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Tue idea of chatting over a cutlet at the Garrick with the editor 
of the Vew York Herald across the Atlantic has its charm, and I 
dare say it will be realised sooner or later. And the notion will no 
doubt be carried further, and before A.D. 2000 we shall have reduced 
the whole world to a whispering gallery, and be able, sitting in a 
quiet room in the Strand, to overhear the debates of the House 
of Representatives at Washington, at Ottawa, and in New South 
Wales ; and the Prime Minister of that day, instead of being inter- 
viewed personally in Whitehall, may be interrogated by Telephone from 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Manchester, or Norwich, upon any question that 
happens to be uppermost. The piano will play the speeches in all 
varieties of dialect, repeating cheers, “ Hear, hears,” “Ohs,” and all 
the rest of the accompaniments of English: eloquence, with as much 
accuracy and precision as if the gathering were in the Prime Minis- 
ter’s parlour. Nor need we stop here. A member of Parliament 
anxious to address his constituents may, instead of talking at them 
through the reporters, as he does now, speak to them directly, asking 
them to meet in the Town Hall, say at eight o’clock, with the Mayor 
in the chair, bring the wires upon the table, with the waterbottle and 
glass, and then listen in silence and admiration to the h’ms and 
ha’s and coughs which constitute the graces of English eloquence. 
It is just possible, too, in time that the Telephone may be brought to 
such a pitch of perfection that the managers of the opera-houses, 
instead of rushing off to Naples or Rome to test the notes of a 
Campanini for themselves, may be able to use this instrument as we 
use a stethescope, asking the new tenor to shut his door and sing 
an air from “ Norma” by wire. It is a grand idea this of Mr. Elisha 
Gray’s, if it can only “be compast without any unwarrantable assist- 
ance from Dzmoniack correspondence.” Think of Mr. Bright 
standing in his balcony at One Ash in the twilight of an October 
evening and addressing a meeting in the Fautuel Hall at Boston, 
or Sims Reeves singing one of his airs at the Crystal Palace to an 
enthusiastic gathering in New York, Utah, and San Francisco—Mr. 
Reeves pocketing his 200 guineas for the concert from each of 
these cities, the managers paying for the message ! 





FRENCHMEN have a particular penchant for the study of the 
philology of provincialisms, which accounts, perhaps, for the fact 
that the French have a word fatoiso¢hile—a strange compound— 
which so far as I know has no equivalent in any other European 
tongue. Prince Lucien Bonaparte is a very eminent fatoisophile, 
and so deep is his study and so extensive his knowledge of English 
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provincialisms that I have been told on very good authority that he 
would be probably more than a match on this subject for all the 
English philologists taken together. I wonder whether Prince Lucien 
has discovered that a vulgar Cheshire provincialism convicts us'of an 
error of modern usage in the word afron. Inan old Cheshire glossary 
I find “anappern” as the equivalent for “anapron.” In old English 
“nape” was a table-cloth—*“ the over nape shall double be laide ”— 
and nappery was linen cloths, whence the diminutive “ napkin.” So 
it seems that in the course of ages we have corrupted a word by the 
removal out of its place of the x in the indefinite article, and if 
correctness is of consequence we should forthwith abolish “an 
apron,” and restore “‘a nappern” to its lost position. Perhaps in 
the next generation, when the meaning of “asparagus” as the hard- 
soil .vegetable shall have been lost sight of, we shall adopt the 
vulgar form “ sparrowgrass,” just as learned and unlearned alike 
now speak of ‘‘ La Route du Roi” as Rotten Row. 





Wuat a sensation Mr. Disraeli must have felt when the Dean of 
Worcester’s resignation was placed in his hands with the signature of 
Sir Robert Peel’s brother at its foot! The appointment of Dr. 
Peel to the Deanery of Worcester was one of the latest acts of Sir 
Robert Peel’s Administration ; and when that appointment was made 
I presume even Mr. Disraeli had not begun to reckon upon the 
Premiership of England among the probabilities of the future. He 
was then only the professional bowler of Lord George Bentinck’s 
Conservative Eleven—of the party, that is, which was doing all it 
could to turn out the great Parliamentary middleman who, as Vivian 
Grey said in his picturesque way, had found the Whigs bathing and 
stolen their clothes. ‘“ Had Peel offered me some small office in 
41,” said Mr. Disraeli once, “I should have accepted it. I was 
not particular. Anything.” And that was the form in which, 
through a common friend, the Prime Minister of ’74 offered his 
services to the Prime Minister of ’41. Sir Robert Peel, with all 
his sagacity, could not read men; but he must have been equal 
to Cassandra to see in the author of the Letters of Runnymeade 
in the Zimes the stuff out of which an English Premier is made. 
Yet Sir Robert Peel’s brother has lived to see the Pariiament’s 
Free Lance of 1841 the Premier of 1874. It was an unlucky 
moment for Sir Robert Peel’s fame when he.put Mr. Disraeli’s 
application for an Under Secretaryship into the fire ; for those Corn 
Law philippics of Disraeli have done more to mar Peel’s reputation 
than anything Peel did or said, and Peel’s refusal to take Disraeli into 
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his Ministry has been interpreted as a final proof that he had a horror 
of genius. His selection of Gladstone ought to be a sufficient answer 
to that sarcasm ; and as far as I know the only tittle of independent 
evidence in support of the statement is that Sir Robert Peel used to 
tell young men to sit on Railway Committees. In itself that was 
good advice. But like most good advice it was not palatable, and 
a good deal of Mr. Disraeli’s personal populdrity arises from the fact 
that he is fond of picking out young men for his Under Secretaries, 
and thus of training up a school of statesmen who will keep his 
memory green long after he is laid in Poet’s Corner. 





A CORRESPONDENT takes me as it were by the button-hole touching 
the Spiritualist Conference. His point is that “spiritualism” is 
simply the modern form of the old belief in ghosts, and, as a matter 
of taste I suppose, he seems rather to prefer the old ghosts to the new. 
As a matter of taste I think I agree with him. The least worthy of 
regard of all the spectres who used to clank chains of a night in 
old manor houses is to my mind a more respectable thing, and a 
more welcome visitant from the outer spheres, than the greatest of 
the modern apparitions—not excepting the spirits of such departed 
giants as Shakespeare, Bacon, and Plato. But are the two forms 
of faith in ghosts analogous? My correspondent says: “I want 
those people who thought that education and science had exorcised 
ghosts to look closely at some of the phenomena of spiritualism, 
and ask themselves whether after all the new belief is not the old, 
dressed in a manner to suit the smattering of scientific knowledge 
which is now part of an education pretending to be ‘liberal.’” 
And he adds : ‘‘ Having seen examples of both forms of belief I find 
the family likeness so strong that I can only class the old ghostly 
creed and the new as examples of the same weakness, or whatever 
else it may be, of the human mind.” I rather like the idea that 
whereas the old ghost, was romantic in tone the modern apparition 
presents himself on the scientific platform and asks to be accepted 
on advanced principles. The pseudo-scientific excuse, however, 
for the appearance of the degenerate spirits of our time is trans- 
parently weak and fallacious. The province of science is physical 
phenomena, and so long as the “manifestations” profess to be 
spiritual phenomena: they are outside the realms of science. A 
“rap,” for example, is the vibration caused by the striking of one 
hard substance against another. It is a purely physical operation 
from beginning to end. To read spiritual causes and meanings in a 
rap or a succession of raps is not science. 
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Ir is just 400 years, I am reminded, since William Caxton set up his 
first types and presses in one of the small chapels of Westminster 
Abbey, and a patriot has been calling upon the inhabitants of 
Kentish Weald, the great printer’s birthplace, to build a monument 
or in some other way to demonstrate that the nineteenth century is not 
unmindful of what it owes to the fifteenth. By all means let Weald 
or Westminster or all England build a statue to Caxton if they will ; 
but if the generous enterprise should fail the shades of Caxton will 
be consoled by the fact that the simple result of his own work has 
grown to be about the biggest monument ever raised in this world 
to the memory of a great man. 





A GENTLEMAN writing to me from a West End club, without 
favouring me with his name, assures me that Mr. Watson, the chair- 
man of the Statistical Committee of the London School Board, is “ all 
wrong” in estimating that the rate of increase in the population of 
London is such as to need additional schools for about 8,000 school 
children every year, and declares that “‘ London is not now increasing 
at the rate of the last thirty years, or the last ten; where it was 
increasing 100 it is now only forty.” I was curious to learn my 
anonymous friend's authority for his statement, and at the foot of his 
note I found it, briefly indicated thus :—“$ee Registrar-General’s 
returns.” What does my trenchant friend mean? The Registrar- 
General knows no more about the increase of the population of 
London since the census of 1871 than the gentleman who calls Mr. 
Watson’s calculations in question. All the Registrar-General does in 
his returns is to estimate the increase at the rate of the ten years 
between 1861 and 1871. On that estimate Mr. Watson builds his 
figures. It can only be altered now by guess-work ; and if it comes 
to guess-work I guess, against my correspondent of the West End 
club, that the general rate of increase in the metropolis since the 
census of 1871 is quite equal to that of the previous ten years. 





